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ir may be an instructive lesson to him who would know the 
full meaning of the word popularity to note the progress of 
opinion with respect to the character of Coleridge, from the dawn 
of his literary life to the present time. ‘To the mass of men, 
hitherto—and perhaps with the mass it must always be so—he 
has been an indefinite name of mystery and ignorant suspicion. 
To the mass of one higher grade—the eruditum vuleus, contain- 
ing reviewers, magazine writers, et id omne wenus—he has been 
the object of sneers and an affected pity: his philosophy has been 
strained through the colander of a wretched sciolism, and his po- 
etry has been consigned, in company with Wordsworth’s, and 
Lamb's, and Southey’s, to a prophesied oblivion. Stoutly and 
sturdily, too, have the utilitarians and materialists, the so?-disant 
common sense men, resisted the introduction of transcendental- 
ism, and mysticism, and Germanism. ‘Theologians have con- 
demned his theological theories: radical politicians have spent 
their fury on his conservative doctrines of church and _ state. 
Last and least, yet loudest, has been the voice of the matter- 
mortifying Eneratite and Hydroparastatie of this century—the 
godly denouncers of stimulating drinks, of flesh and tobacco, to 
whom he is indeed a monster—half 'Turk—half Christian—an 
eater of opium! 

It is now somewhat too late for these things. Let not eritic 
or eritickin, who values his own reputation, now sneer at Cole- 
ridge and Coleridgeisms. His poetry and his prose have become 
constituent parts of English literature, and men are beginning to 
form a juster estimate of the man, the scholar, the poet, the phi- 
losopher. His own language with regard to Wordsworth may 
be applied to himself. “ Year after year has increased the num- 
ber of his admirers. ‘They are found, too, not in the lower classes 
of the reading public, but chiefly among young men of strong 
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sensibility and meditative minds; and their admiration is distin- 
guished by its intensity, | might almost say, by its religious fer- 
vor.” (Biog. Lit. chap. 14.) Yet it may be questioned whether 
there be many, even among his great admirers, who truly appre- 
ciate the whole man, or who know the deep meaning of his phi- 
losophy. We want not merely snatches of his poetry, or frag- 
ments of his philosophy ; we seek to know the man himself, his 
subjective growth, of which the * Ancient Mariner” and “ Chris- 
tabel,” the “ Friend” and “ Aids to Reflection,” are but the out- 
ward landmarks. 

It is to be hoped that our curiosity with regard to the facts of 
his life may soon be fully gratified, by those friends in England 
who knew and loved him so well. Yet it seems almost allowed 
us to draw his full length portrait, from his own writings, so dis- 
tinct and individual is every feature, every line. 

“(Come back into memory, like as thou wert in the dayspring 
of thy fancies, with hope like a fiery column before thee—the 
dark pillar not yet turned—Samuel Taylor Coleridge, logician, 
metaphysician, bard.” So would we, with Charles Lamb, apos- 
trophize his memory. Would that we, too, could have known 
and loved him from youth to age! From those earliest expe- 
riences of Virgil and birch rods at charity school to his latest 
years, his was a proper and peculiar growth. At school, accord- 
ing to Lamb’s testimony, he was a young prodigy of learning. 
His was not a mind to be nursed on “dead vocables.”” He came forth 
no mere grammar scholar, no drudge, and yet no superficial, would- 
be genius. He seems to have drank deep at fountains unknown to 
most youthful minds. “How have I seen,” cries Lamb, “the 
casual passer through the cloisters stand still, entranced with ad- 
miration, (while he weighed the disproportion between the speech 
and the garb of the young Mirandula,) to hear thee unfold, in 
thy deep and sweet intonations, the mysteries of Jamblichus or 
Plotinus, (for even in those years thou waxedst not pale at such 
philosophic draughts, ) or reciting Homer in his Greek, or Pindar 
—while the walls of old Gray Friars re-echoed to the accents of 
the inspired charity boy.” (Essays of Elia, Christ's Hospital.) 
At so early an age does the soul of the scholar seem to have been 
awakened in him! Nor is there wanting the testimony of Cole- 
ridge himself, that, at the age of fifteen, his mind had received a 
strange and uncommon direction. Poetry, and novels, and ro- 
mances, he says, in his biography, had become insipid to him. 
History and particular facts lost all interest, and he was completely 
absorbed in metaphysics and theology. Such a fact can be ac- 
counted for only from a strong natural bias of mind. 

In such studies, mingled, too, with a more general literary and 
poetic culture, passed the youth of Coleridge, in school and univer- 
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sity, until the period of his entrance upon the world. — It is doubt- 
less true that there was little of method in his studies, and per- 
haps his careless habits were here first developed. Moreover, his 
studies themselves show no practical disposition, no fixed designs 
of life, none of that common sense, which, though no guide in 
philosophy, is indispensable in the society of men. He seems to 
have had no taste for a profession. He had no side-glances at fat 
benefices. He was, like many youths, rather wayward and ro- 
mantic. But there had been awakened in him already the pure, 
unadulterated love of literature; and, like many of the sueccess- 
ful and unsuccessful, he determined to devote to it his life and 
strength. 

And now lay the world of actualities before the gaze of the 
young scholar. Hitherto, in the narrow limits of his outward 
lite, he had known only an inward and upward growth; now 
was he to be an inhabitant of the earth. He came forward with 
a manly courage and manly purposes, though with all the enthu- 
siasm and poetic sensibility of a young and inexperienced mind. 
Hence those visious of a “ pantisocracy”’ that was to regenerate 
the earth. Hence the early imperfections of his poetic develop- 
ment. It was but the temporary fermentation and ebullition of 
that inward activity that was yet to manifest itself in life and 
in thought. 

The life of Coleridge was indeed a life of alternation and un- 
rest. He had devoted himself to the work of a literary man, and 
he was called to know its hardships as well as its triumphs. He 
did battle with reviewers and all manner of foes ; he was engaged 
in the most remarkable literary strife of the time, which has at 
last overthrown the mechanical school of poetry, and has estab- 
lished a model truer to Poesy herself, and truer to the spirit of 
Shakspeare and Chaucer and Spenser. Alas! had he not de- 
scended to the lower strife of political partisanship; for, however 
high his motives and designs, it was but a waste of his mental 
energies, and a degradation to the scholar. He found friends and 
enemies, both literary and political ; he gained the reputation of 
a scholar and a genius. He astonished men aud women with his 
scientific and literary attainments ; he perplexed them with mys- 
tical metaphysics, he delighted them with mystical poetry. He 
was always poor and dependent ; yet he found munificent patrons, 
who supported him at home, and enabled him to visit the Conti- 
nent, and pursue his studies in the German schools of science. 
Often he lamented, however, that he had neglected the choice of 
a profession. Let the young scholar, who teels himself inclined 
to a purely literary \ife, read the chapter in the “ Literary Biog- 
raphy,” entitled “An affectionate exhortation to those who in 
early life feel themselves disposed to become authors.” 
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We would not linger long among the events of his outward 
history. Our concern, as we have said, is with the man and his 
subjective growth. ‘I’o most men this may be a new term. ‘They 
know not the meaning of conscious growth; nay, the word con- 
sciousness has somewhat of German metaphysics to their ears. 
Such men can know nothing of the life of Coleridge, nothing of 
personal and individual being. 

There is a fundamental distinction of mind, which is not 
noticed in most Anthropologies, Phrenologies, Psychologies. 
Distinctions enough there are of temperaments, dispositions, fac- 
ulties, powers, bumps, ete. ; but not ¢Ais distinction. We must 
make our own Psychology. And here we lay down our funda- 
mental law. ‘lhe most remarkable distinction, according to our 
science of mind, is that of prosaic and poetic. Start not, oh 
reader! thou hast surely heard those words before, though per- 
haps never used with so scientific strictness. Did we talk philo- 
sophically, we could speak of reason and understanding, and the 
like subtilties; but we write for whomsoever will read, and there- 
fore use popular language. This, we say, is the fundamental 
distinction. By the poetic character, we mean the predominance 
of the imagination, the feeling, the intuitive power; by the pro- 
saic, the predominance of the logical faculty, and the common 
sense in the common meaning of that common word of common 
men. All men, indeed, have the same faculties in kind, but not 
in degree. ‘The difference lies in the predominance of some 
powers over others. ‘This distinction may be seen in the various 
developments of life. ‘The prosaic man is your shrewd man of 
business, your money-maker, your razor-sharp lawyer, your scho- 
lastic divine ; in poetry, (for there is prosaic poetry, ) an accurate 
mechanist ; in philosophy, inevitably a utilitarian. Such men are 
excellent and useful members of society. The poetic man, on 
the contrary, is somewhat too dreamy for common life, and never 
will do for a practical politician; yet, perhaps, he may get far 
glimpses into the deeps of the social nature ; he is too ideal for a 
common lawyer, (such was Burke:) in poetry all feeling and 
imagination—a Spenser, a Dante ; in philosophy always an ideal- 
ist, a Platonic. Weigh well this distinction, oh reader, for it is 
worth thy reflection. 

Of the poetic class was Coleridge. This original disposition 
pred@ninates in his life, his writings. He was of warm suscep- 
tibilities, of lofty imaginations, and had almost a supernatural gift 
of spiritual intuition. What then was the education grafted on 
this original nature, and what were the characteristics of its de- 
velopment ? 

First, then, it was an education not opposed but perfectly 
adapted to the original nature of the man. It was a poetic, an ideal 
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development. His mind seems not to have been directed by cir- 
cumstances, but to have predominated over them, and to have 
moulded them into a perfect harmony with itself, 

Again, it was the complete education of the scholar. He was 
not compelled by a hard necessity to forego those clerkly acquisi- 
tions, to rest a “mute, inglorious” genius; but, amidst classic 
halls and venerable libraries, he was enabled to build himself up 
to the stature of the scholar. Hence that “sound book-learned- 
ness’ was his, which he asserts to be the only solid ground-work 
of education. 

Again, his early studies led him almost exclusively into the 
Past. It was among the inspired volumes of ancient philosophy 
and poetry that his soul was nursed to high and holy contempla- 
tion, to the love of all things beautiful and sublime. Doubtless, 
to the young scholar amidst those readings of Plato, and Plotinus, 
and Jamblichus, and Synesius, appeared spiritual visions of truth, 
of beauty, of goodness, and the waters of that deep fountain of 
contemplation began to gush forth within his soul. The desire 
itself was already a perfect germ of life and inward being. Hence 
that reverence of the past, which is a predominant feature in the 
character of Coleridge, the surest sign of a poetic nature, which 
is guided as by instinct wherever its associations may find a true 
and holy resting place. 

Again, and especially—Coleridge was from youth to age a true 
Englishman, though after the pattern of Spenser, and Milton, and 
Cudworth, rather than of his own century. His associations 
clung round every stream, and mountain, and forest—every pal- 
ace and cottage—every event of his country’s history. He loved, 
better than all the literature of Greece and Germany, the noble 
prose and poetry of Kngland, in those centuries of past glory. 
Her poets, especially her dramatists, her philosophers, her tlieolo- 
gians, were all dear to him. Cudworth, Henry More, Hooker, 
Taylor, Browne, Milton, were his patriarchs of learning. He 

yas a Plato, nursed under the influences of a Christian revelation ; 
a Pindar, singing not in the temples of Greece, but under the sa- 
cred shadow of a Westininster cathedral. How pure and heart- 
felt, his song of love and filial affection :— 


“O, dear Britain! O,my mother Isle! 
Needs must thou prove a name most dear and holy 
To me, a son, a brother, and a friend, 
A husband, and a father! who revere 
All bonds of natural love, and find them all 
Within the limits of thy rocky shores. 
O, native Britain! O, my mother Isle! 
How shouldst thou prove aught else but dear and holy 
To me, who from thy lakes and mountain-hills, 
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Thy clouds, thy quiet dales, thy rocks and seas 
Have drunk in all my intellectual life, 

All sweet sensations, all ennobling thoughts, 
All adoration of the God in nature, 

All lovely and all honorable things, 

Whatever makes this mortal spirit feel 

The joy and greatness of its future being! 
There lives nor form nor feeling in my soul 
Unborrowed from my country. O, divine 
And beauteous island! thou has been my sole 
And most magnificent temple, in the which 

I walk with awe, and sing my stately songs, 
Loving the God that made me !" Sthylline Leaves. 


We have dwelt thus long on the education of Coleridge, be- 
cause We conceive that it gives us the true secret of his history. 
The mind of the poet, thus nursed, thus developed, was one liv- 
ing harp of associations, of which every string gave forth a note 
kindred to the rest. You can no more, in such a mind, take 
away one portion from the whole, than you can separate one stone 
from a beautiful mosaic. His thought and feeling necessarily ex- 
pressed themselves in imaginative poetry, in ideal philosophy, in 
spiritual theology, and in conservatism of church and state. It 
were a good lesson in criticism to compare in this way the dif- 
ferent developments of different minds ; as, for instance, Coleridge 
and Thomas Carlyle. Each had the same poetic temperament, the 
same subjective nature, (though to the former belonged a far more 

hilosophic mind,) yet the difference of development is entire. 
hile Carlyle is nursed in a mystic and half pantheistic spiritual- 
ism, Coleridge is an humble worshiper at the shrine of revelation ; 
he loves the godlike philosophy of Plato, but he adores the divinity 
of Christ. While Carlyle is a cosmopolite, Coleridge is an English- 
man. While the former is an ideal democrat, the latter is an ideal 
conservative. While Carlyle bows to all hats, even to heads with- 
out hats, Coleridge reverences in the ‘shovel hat’ the dignity of 
the apostolic church. 

The first utterance of such a mind was naturally and necessa- 
rily poetic. There was not only given him the “ vision and the 
faculty divine,” but the “accomplishment of verse.” From his 
early youth to his last years, his poetic power did not forsake 
him, and through all his sufferings and trials of life, it was, in his 
own expression, itself a solace and an “ exceeding great reward.” 
Despite the attacks of reviewers and satirists, he has gained himself 
a name that stands by the side of the first poets of England. Yet 
we shall not here venture any criticisms on a subject so abundant- 
ly discussed. We may only say that Wordsworth and Coleridge 
are the two most distinguished representatives of modern English 
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poetry, both of the same ideal character, yet of different mani- 
festation. ‘The poetry of the former is that of simple feeling, of 
the latter that of a wilder and more powerful imagination. 

We have already expressed regret at Coleridge's political career. 
His mission was that of a contemplative scholar, whose poetic 
and philosophic genius demanded the advantages of “ retired sol- 
itude’”’— 

* To plume its feathers and let grow its wings 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Are all too ruffled and ofttimes impaired.” 


It was his duty, without mingling in the dust of the conflict, to 
meditate calmly on the deeper principles and laws of ali society and 
government, Had he forsaken the editorship of the Watchman 
or Morning Post, and confined himself to such noble essays on 
society as he has given us in his “ Friend,” it had been more 
congenial with his own mind, and more beneficial to the world. 
He has himself in his Literary Biography expressed regret con- 
cerning his political career, as having drawn him away froma 
higher and better vocation. Yet we must enter our protest against 
the common accusation of change of party and principles. Cole- 
ridge never was a radical—a political democrat. His youthful 
radicalism was grounded on no real and philosophical principle ; 
his later conservatism was the result of thought and investigation. 
His visions of “ pautisocracy” were but the flights of an untried 
idealism, an inexperienced, poetic enthusiasm. It was a dream 
woven from the clouds and scattered rays of ancient lore. 

We come now to Coleridge’s philosophy, a subject of large di- 
mensions and of fearful intricacy to most men. We shall not 
dismiss it with a sneer or a confession of inability to appreciate 
it: nor shall we attempt a critical analysis of it as awhole. Our 
object, as we have before stated, is to develop the inward charac- 
ter and workings of his mind, and with reference to this only we 
examine his philosophy. And herein, be it known, has been the 
almost universal error of critics, that they have regarded it as a 
wholly objective, logical system, not as the expression of the in- 
ner spiritual feeling of the man. What, then, is this philosophy 
of Coleridge? We will suffer him to speak for himself:— 
“There have been men in all ages who have been impelled, as 
by an instinet, to propose their own nature as a problem, and who 
devote their attempts to its solution.” Among these men was 
Coleridge. We have seen that in his earliest youth his mind had 
bewildered itself with metaphysics and theology. ‘That instinct 
remained the same through life, and though for a time his mind 
was drawn aside from direct investigations by the strife of poli- 
lics or the pursuits of general literature, yet often the desire re- 
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turned to him, and at length became the great object and end of 
his life and his study. Jomed with this original, philosophic im- 
pulse, was the consciousness of his spiritual necessities. In his own 
expression—“ I found myself all afloat. Doubts rushed in, broke 
upon me ‘from the fountains of the great deep,’ and fell ‘from 
the windows of heaven.’ The fontal truths of natural religion 
and the books of revelation alike contributed to the flood ; and it 
was long ere my ark touched on an Ararat and rested.” He was 
not one to whom truth was a matter of opinion or indifference, or 
of blind external belief. Nor was his scepticism the dogmatic 
and assured scepticism of a Hume or Bayle, but the ¢ransition 
state of an earnest and truth-seeking mind. 

This was the problem that had taxed the human mind from 
ages before Plato to the latest Christian times, which no system 
ean fully satisfy, but which can be answered only in the individ- 
ual consciousness. What is that absolute ground of truth and 
being which is the ground of all knowledge, all faith—on which 
must rest all philosophy, all religion, yea, Christianity itself? 
He sought in all systems the solution of this high problem, but 
found no satisfaction for many years. ‘here were systems 
enough of philosophy, but they were partial and imperfect and 
groundless ; there were systems of religion, dogmas, creeds, but 
they too were without true and absolute foundation. On one 
hand was reason without faith; on the other, faith without reason. 

'l'o the solution of these doubts Coleridge devoted his life and 
strength. He attained the principal end of his efforts,—not the 
establishment of a system—but the satisfaction of his individual 
mind. He attained for himself a ground-work of knowledge and 
of faith, a philosophy more comprehensive and religious, a reli- 
gion more comprehensive and philosophical. He passed from his 
early Unitarianism to a full belief in the mysteries of the Chris- 
tian revelation ; and, as his ideas gradually enlarged themselves to 
a wider circumference, all truths seemed to be united in a living 
harmony. 

And now is it asked, of what advantage is all this metaphys- 
ical labor, if after all he came back again to the old time-worn 
faith ¢ Let Coleridge answer :—*“ So long as there are men in 
the world to whom the /’v@% o¢avroy js an instinct and a com- 
mand from their own nature, so long there will be metaphysicians 
and metaphysical speculations.” Better an honest scepticism than 
a blind belief. 

Such was the experience of Coleridge, and such is the mean- 
ing of his philosophy in the subjective sense. The benefit of 
that experience he offers to all those who, like him, are afloat on 
the sea of doubt. It is not a complete and perfected system that 
he has given us, but the record of his own history, his own spir- 
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itual progress, the participation of those spiritual truths which 
have been unfolded to his own vision. Best of all, he offers us 
the eye-salve, which shall clear away the films of indolence and 
prejudice, and enable us to see with our own unclouded vision. 
He speaks to us as a “ Friend ;” he offers “ Aids to (our individ- 
ual) Reflection.” Nor is it aught else that we need: for each 
should travel himself the weary road. It cannot be travelled for 
us, and he is our best friend who gives us the sure landmarks of 
the way. 

Yet, notwithstanding enough has been said concerning the man, 
it may be well to give a few hints with regard to his philosophy, 
drawn from a careful study of his works. We have, then, the 
‘Literary Remains,’ (for so might all his writings be called, from 
their fragmentary character,) of a man of profound and compre- 
hensive genius. We have opened to us a rich mine of thought, 
on almost every point in the wide circumference of knowledge— 
on poetry, literature and literary criticism, history, politics, ethics, 
natural science in its purest theoretical form, metaphysics and 
theology. We have the plan and dimensions of a perfect temple 
of science; we have given us the materials for its construction, 
but it is left to us to build and complete it. The student, who 
has an earnest and truth-seeking mind, and in whom has been 
awakened the light of personal, individual, self-conscious be- 
ing, may be assured that in Coleridge he will find a teacher, a 
guide. Without this previous self-development, how can he hope 
to appreciate the teachings of any true and spiritual philosophy ? 
He, in the ancient days, who would be initiated into the myste- 
ries, must first approve himself, by previous education, as a fit 
disciple. It is from shallow and superficial minds that these 
complaints of obscurity and inysticism have come. 

Let the student, then, who would become acquainted with 
Coleridge, read carefully, and more than once, the #/ssays on Me- 
thod in the last part of his “ Friend,” by far the finest specimens 
of the sort in the language, and the best introduction to this phi- 
losophy. Let him read the “ Aids to Reflection,” until, amidst 
the seeming confusion of its contents, the steps of a higher 
method, growing with the growth of consciousness itself, become 
gradually manifest to him. Let him digest well the chapters on 
free will, on reason and understanding, on the speculative and 
practical reason, on nature and spirit, on cause and effect, ona 
personal God. — Let him read the chapters ou Association in the 
Literary Biography, and, if he would be introduced to Schelling’s 
philosophy, let him read the theses in Chapters XIL and XUL 
Let him read, too, if he would obtain the ground-work of ethics, 
the eloquent chapter on Conscience in the “Friend,” and other 
like portions. Having carefully and diligently perused these, he 
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will be prepared to acknowledge that this philosophy is no dreamy 
mysticism, but deserves the name of science. He will acknowl- 
edge that the following are its distinctive features. 1. It is based 
on sound and scientific ground, on an accurate Psychology. 2. It 
follows a truly scientific method. 3. It gives a knowledge of the 
higher logic. 4. It puts aside all ¢heortes, being based not on 
speculation but on reflection, 5. It ascends to the lottiest and 
most absolute heights of Ontology, yet by a legitimate road. 6. It 
uses words in a strict and always definite sense. The charge of 
indefiniteness has been brought often against Coleridge, yet we 
venture to assert that no one, in our day, has done more to en- 
large and improve the philosophical nomenclature of England. 

But, above all, we prize the writings of Coleridge as guides in 
religion. We speak not of his peculiar views of sin and redemp- 
tion, for these are disputed matters among learned doctors ; but 
of the great idea that lies at the center of his system, or rather is 
both center and circumference of it. It is the union of knowl- 
edge and faith, of philosophy and religion. And we believe that 
many a young mind has blessed God fervently for the gift of such 
aman, who might solve those doubts that hang so heavy on the 
earnest yet bewildered seeker of truth. It will yet be seen that 
the grain which Coleridge has sown has fallen into a fruitful 
field, and will bear its thousand fold. 

This philosophy, then, occupies a middle ground between two 
opposites. On the one hand it rejects the wholly external sys- 
tems of theology, which appeal to blind faith in absurdities, or, 
pretending to science, are but a ‘half-stitehed patchwork of met- 
aphysics and ethics.’ On the other hand it rejects, with equal 
disgust, that sentimental mysticism, which is but another phase 
of complete rationalism, which rejects all outward and special 
revelation, which has usurped awhile the place of true science, 
and has created a natural aversion among the indiscriminating 
against every thing which bears the name of German metaphys- 
ics. Nothing is a greater desideratum at the present, than a just 
and philosophical distinction between these excrescences and the 
true body. Let not Coleridge—let not the majority of German phi- 
losophers be confounded with these mystics and Orphic poets. 

In conclusion, we earnestly recommend to those sage critics, 
who account for the spiritual philosophy of Coleridge on the 
ground of opitum-eating, to commence at once the same wonder- 
working practice. It were well, in such circumstances, if all the 
opium, Which finds so poor acceptance in China, were transported 
to England and America, to be simultaneously swallowed by all 
Utilitarians, Materialists, Lockeists, Paleyites, Benthamites, en 
masse. rom narrow and partial critics, libera nos, bone Deus! 
Why is it necessary to apply the same law of measurement to all 
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minds? Such a Procrustes’ bed would least of all fit the dimen- 
sions of Coleridge. One limb would be too short and must be 
stretched, another too long and must be cut off. Why not receive 
him for what he ts, it he be somewhat, nor complain of what he 
is not? If the mind be cheered with one noble thought, if one 
truth be made known to us, if the well-spring of our own spirits 
be unsealed, let us bless Coleridge for it, and count it suflicient 
gain. With his words we close. ‘“ Would that the criterion 
of a scholar’s utility were the number and moral value of the 
truths which he has been the means of throwing into the gene- 
ral circulation ; or the number and value of the minds whom he 
has excited into activity, and supplied with the germs of their 
after growth! By what I have etlected, am Ito be judged by 
my fellow-men; what I could have done is a question for my 
own conscience,” 


SONG. 
FROM NOVALIS, 


Iw the fearful, darksome season, 
When our hearts well nigh despair , 
When, with sickness worn and wasted, 
Ginaws within the tooth of care ; 
Of the loved ones we bethink us, 
CW their griefs, their pressing woes ; 
Not a ray of hope doth glimmer 
Through the clouds that o'er us close 


Ob! then bends the Father o'er us, 
Comes his love our spirits near , 
Wild our longings, till before us 
Lo! his angel doth appear : 
He the cup of new life bringeth, 
Whispers hope within our breast; 
And we pray no longer vainly 
For our loved ones’ peace and rest 


THE WRITINGS OF 


Arter the literature of a language has arisen and flourished for 
a considerable time, it becomes, to a great extent, monotonous 
and unvarying. It is no longer the stream sporting among 
rocks, or murmuring over pebbles, or winding through meadows, 
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but has swelled into the river, ever moving slowly and steadily 
along. ‘lhe author of prose fiction again and again writes tales 
whose burden is still, that “the course of true love never did run 
smooth ;” and the poet’s song is too often made up of stolen mel- 
odies new harmonized. Such is the power of great minds to 
mould others after their own model, that whenever a man of gen- 
ius appears and strikes out for himself a path before untraveled, 
hundreds strive to imitate him, and shine like the sparks in the 
rocket’s train. It is so much easier to follow than to lead—to 
yield to the tide than to resist it, that few can break away from 
the influence of former writers, and boldly pursue the bent of 
theirown minds. Most, on the contrary, quenching the little ori- 
ginality which they may have, write only as others have written 
before them, and give fresh proof that there is “ nothing new un- 
der the sun.” ‘The novel of to-day is but the novel of yester- 
day, slightly altered, and a few changes of the types will make 
it the novel of to-morrow. But as the stream sometimes breaks 
through its banks, and channels a bed amid new, and perhaps 
more lovely scenes, so genius, leaving the course which others 
have followed, opens to man new views of his nature and of the 
world which he inhabits. This is indeed in the power of only 
afew, but tothose few we should therefore give the greater praise. 

We have been led into these remarks in the course of our 
thoughts upon the author whose name stands at the head of this 
article ; for we know of no writer of prose fiction, of the present 
day, who has laid down acourse so entirely original. It seemed 
indeed, before Mr. Dickens appeared, as if every topic had been 
exhausted, and every character portrayed; but he has shown 
that the resources of nature are still ample, and that the world 
around us may be seen in still another light. His writings are so 
peculiar in their character—so unlike those of every other author, 
and yet clothed with such an interest, as to well deserve a care- 
ful examination. We cannot hope, in the limits of an article 
like this, to give any just idea of these to one unacquainted with 
them; such a knowledge can be gained only by their perusal ; 
we shall aim only to show what appear to us to be some of his 
most striking peculiarities. 

Of Mr. Dickens’ private history we know nothing, nor does it 
concern our present object. It is to his writings rather than to 
himself, to “ Boz,” rather than to Dickens, that we would direct 
our remarks. ‘The course of his publications is known to all. 
Besides several shorter sketches, he has given to the world, in 
succession, the Pickwick Papers, Oliver Twist, Nicholas Nickleby, 
and Master Humphrey's Clock. ‘Throughout all these there runs 
the same vein of characteristic humor, differently colored and 
modified indeed by circumstances, but still one in its nature. 
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This appears in its fullest extent in the first of these writings, for 
there he relies upon it for success. In the annals of the Pickwick 
Club, he is not aided by any of the common machinery of fiction, 
by striking incident, noble youths, or lovely damsels. Even Cu- 
pid, the god of common novelists, is allowed only a small share 
in the plot, and when he does appear, is so disguised that we can 
scarcely recognize him. A party of four gentlemen, not one of 
them possessed of a moiety of the qualities necessary for a hero, 
all rather simple or at best little versed in the knowledge of the 
world, set out upon a journey, and every object which they meet, 
every milestone which they pass, furnish, through the magic of 
Mr. Dickens, food for him that is merry, and a cordial for him that 
is sad. Who else could have built, on so narrow a foundation, 
such a pleasing superstructure? ‘To amuse by the mere recital 
of Cockney blunders would have been an easy task; but such 
was not the plan of our author; he takes a different, an unusual 
and a higher course, and so manages his various characters that 
they excite our mirth without diminishing our respect. 

In Oliver Twist and Nicholas Nickleby, Dickens has entered 
upon the traveled road of novel writers, and by forming a more 
regular plot, has confined himself to one path instead of wander- 
ing about as circumstances or his humor led him. Yet here his 
course is his own, and he finds on every side sources of amuse- 
ment and opportunities for the display of wit. In one of these 
works he has taken many of his characters from the lowest of man- 
kind, and travels through scenes of wickedness and crime, in the 
progress of his tale; and even in the other he speaks of common 
lite, unadorned by the tinsel of fashion or nobility. But over 
both of these writings his wit throws a peculiar hue; like the 
light which streams through the window of some cathedral, and 
falls as merrily on the cold stone floor and the reptile that crawls 
upon it, as on the carved statues and ornamented pillars. What- 
ever scene he may be describing, he is always ready to notice 
the ludicrous, and often by the contrast thus presented, gives a 
darker shade to cruelty or oppression, and excites deeper feelings in 
his reader. The first few chapters of Oliver ‘Twist in particular 
abound in instances of this peculiarity of our author. Thus, 
when Oliver is erying in the loneliness of one who had never 
heard a kind word, and Mr. Bumble tells him—* it is a foolish ac- 
tion, Oliver, to ery into your gruel ;” Dickens adds—* it certainly 
was, for there was water in it enough already.’ And thus in 
Nicholas Nickleby, when the plot is drawing to aclose, and we are 
anxiously watching how disclosure after disclosure hems in the 
usurer; we stumble, as it were, upon those most ludicrous re- 
marks of Mr. Squeers in prison—“ my daughter as is at that age 
when all the sensibilities is a coming out strong in blow—my son 
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as is the young Norval of private life, and the pride and ornament 
of a doating willage—here’s a shock for the family. ‘The coat 
of arms of the Squeerses is torn and their sun has gone down into 
the ocean wave !” 

It is partly in this way that the interest of Dickens’ works is 
sustained, with the aid of so little incident. In this respect they 
differ entirely from the novels of Ainsworth, which enchain the 
reader's attention by the unusual events and thrilling scenes, 
woven into the story. There is little of this in Dickens. With 
some few exceptions, every circumstance which he introduces is 
of daily occurrence ; but he supplies the want ot incident by his 
wit and humor. 

The novels of our author differ from those of common novel- 
ists in also another respect. In most works of fiction, we find 
one prominent character, and others are thrown in to fill out 
the picture, and are drawn more or less distinctly as is neces- 
sary for that purpose. But Mr. Dickens, while he selects some 
one as the principal actor, does not neglect to portray the re- 
maining parts. He never fills out the story by shadows with 
names in the place of characters ; so that the fat boy and Mrs. 
Nickleby’s deranged lover are remembered with scarcely less 
distinetness than Ralph Nickleby or the immortal Pickwick. 
And thus when providing for the matrimonial happiness of his 
hero, he does not leave the subordinate characters to pine in sin- 
gle blessedness, but is as careful to marry Mr. Bumble and ‘Tim 
Linkinwater, as Mr. Snodgrass or Nicholas. ‘The novels of other 
writers resemble the paintings of the great masters, where one 
figure stands conspicuous and the others are intended principally 
to add to the eflect; while those of Dickens are like nature’s 
scenes, where every thing appears distinct and almost equally 
prominent, 

One of the most striking characteristics of Mr. Dickens is wit. 
He has shown this, as we before remarked, most conspicuously in 
the Pickwick Papers; and he there appears as the originator, if 
we may use the expression, of a new variety, to which one of his 
own characters has given a name. ‘The “ Wellerism’ was how- 
ever too amusing to be long confined to his writings and it is 
now to be found in almost every newspaper in the language, and 
is doubtless known to many who have never heard of ‘ Samivel.’ 
It is difficult to analyze wit; but if Locke’s definition be correct, 
that it consists “in putting together ideas wherein can be found 
any resemblance or congruity,” it would seem that those singular 
and original comparisons, with which the younger Mr. Weller’s 
conversation is Interspersed, well deserve the name. ‘The nume- 
rous witticisms of this kind which occupy so large a part of the 
facetia of newspapers, are not indeed very amusing, for they ap- 
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pear both unconnected and premeditated ; but in the Pickwick 
Papers, we seem, as we are borne along by the story, to hear Mr. 
Weller’s remarks uttered without preparation ; and as we see Mr. 
Pickwick’s benevolent countenance dilate into a smile when 
“Sam” begins—‘as the gen’l’man said,” we cannot withhold 
the same tribute to the humorous. 

The effect of the “Wellerism” depends on the unexpected 
comparison between subjects apparently very dissimilar, and is 
often heightened by the ludicrousness of the secondary idea, and 
by the Cockney dialect. It does not, we know, require much 
wit or judgment to use distorted language ; but such language is 
often in itself amusing, and when used by Mr. Dickens to clothe 
the pithy remarks of Mr. Weller, gives them a force and a hold 
upon the memory which they would not otherwise have. ‘The 
Cockney dialect, like a foreign language, seems more expressive 
than that which daily use has rendered familiar. 

Mr. Dickens possesses also to a high degree the power of con- 
ceiving and deseribing the ludicrous in word or action ; a power 
which, if “genuine wit never made any one laugh,”’ is certainly 
very far from that quality. Whatean be more ludicrous than his 
description of the excursion to Dingley Dell, or of the exposure 
of the Pickwickians to a double fire of blank cartridges and a 
charge with fixed bayonets: We might cite innumerable such 
instances, but they are too well known to need mention. 

It may be thought that we speak too highly of comic humor ; 
but this world is such a desert of sadness, that we would gladly 
welcome “ heart-easing mirth” at every resting place in our jour- 
ney. We have also much respect for the quaint remark of a 
writer, now little read, that “every wrinkle into which laughter 
doth fold thy cheek, doth forestall and postpone one of those firm 
lines and deep corrugations which old Time will sooner or later 
furrow in thy countenance.” He then who plants smiles where 
were none before, though they be flowers of but an hour, confers 
a blessing on his race. 

We turn now to consider a peculiarity which runs through all 
of Mr. Dickens’ writings, and marks them as his; and that is a 
particularity in description, Whatever be the subject or the style. 
By this we mean the introduction of the minutest circumstances 
to aid the picture which he draws ; circumstances which even 
the common eye-witness would scarcely have noticed, but which 
when mentioned by him, force us involuntarily to exclaim, “ how 
natural.” In this respect we know of no one who resembles 
him. It is indeed in some measure beyond the power of the an- 
thor who lays his plot in other times, or foreign countries, to give 
this naturalness to his descriptions, for the reader cannot compare 
them with his own observation ; but even those who, like Dick- 
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ens, describe scenes of common, every-day life, seldom bring them 
as vividly before the mind. We read their scenes—we see his. 
And this is because instead of describing in general terms, he 
mentions so many minute particulars, that we seem to be carried 
wherever he would take us, and to be contemplating, not vague 
and shadowy description, but clear and distinct reality. It might 
be thought that such minuteness would be tedious ; but such is 
not the case. On the contrary, it gives to the description a vivid- 
ness which could be attained in no other way, and which irre- 
sistibly compels our attention. It has often been noticed with 
what interest a young child will listen to the relation of the most 
common events, if the narrator will detail every circumstance, 
and leave nothing to be supplied by his hearer. ‘To whatever 
quality of the mind this may be owing, on that same quality Mr. 
Dickens relies. He must indeed take more unusual events, for 
to the child every thing is new; and he may not descend to the 
same degree of particularity, for the man has learned to supply 
the links which are wanting in the chain; but when he would 
impress the mind of his reader with his own conceptions, he 
must, and he does describe minutely. By doing this, he not only 
gives spirit to his humorous, and power to his serious scenes, but 
also shows that he is an accurate observer of the world around 
him,—one who, if we may be allowed the expression, sees when 
his eyes are open, and does not, like many, pass through all his 
life a mere somnambulist. He has evidently watched with a 
careful eye the actions of mankind, and has skillfully delineated 
them in his writings. We might select from almost every part of 
Mr. Dickens’ works illustrations of the peculiarity of which we 
have spoken, but must content ourselves with referring to a single 
chapter :—to that containing the visit of the Pickwickians to 
Mr. Wardle, at Christmas time, when “the old year was pre- 
paring, like an ancient philosopher, to call his friends around him, 
and amidst the sound of feasting and revelry, to pass gently and 
calmly away.” ‘Their journey by the stage is an admirable ex- 
ample of that minuteness and naturalness in description which 
we have claimed for our author. It seems as if Mr. Dickens had 
accompanied them, and had employed himself in taking notes of 
every thing that occurred, and was thus enabled to give a per- 
fectly accurate account of their progress. 

In a similar manner, and with equal skill, Mr. Dickens portrays 
the distinctive features of his different characters. ‘They are al- 
ways themselves in the most unimportant particulars. ‘Tim Linkin- 
water consults the “ Brothers Cheeryble” in regard to his marriage, 
and Mrs. Nickleby never thoroughly forgives Miss La Creeny 
for consenting to make one of a “comfortable couple.” These 
are, we know, trifling circumstances, and because they are ti- 
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fling few except our author would have noticed them. And here, 
we think, he shows his knowledge of human nature, and appears 
not only the attentive student of the outer world, but also a pro- 
found scholar in that deeper study, the concealed movements of 
the heart. ‘There has seldom been a more masterly delineation 
of a mind, racked by fear, remorse and despair, and overwhelmed 
with the prospect of inevitable death, than the chapter in Oliver 
'l'wist, describing the Jew’s trial and imprisonment, before execu- 
tion. Full of an “oppressive sense of the grave that opened at 
his feet,” yet noticing the most trifling event in the court-room 
more caretully than the common spectator, gradually rising from 
a state of apathy to raving fury, aud maddening with terror as 
hour after hour brought wearer the appointed time, Fagin shows 
what every one must feel to be the emotions of a condemned 
criminal. We feel, we know that every thought which flashes 
across his burning brain, is such as nature would suggest. 

No one can read Mr. Dickens’ writings without noticing their 
frequently satirical character. He was indeed too skillful a lim- 
ner for his portraits not to be recognized. So keenly was the 
description of Mr. Squeers felt by those who resembled him, that 
several, supposing themselves to be the originals of the picture, 
meditated suitable punishment on our author. Upon literary and 
scientific associations he throws a little harmless ridicule, through 
the Pickwick Club and the Mudfog Association ; but pours his most 
bitter reproof on the situation of the poor, and the mockery of re- 
lief which they receive. The narrative of the parish boy gave 
him ample opportunity, and he improved it well. Mr. Bumble’s 
conversation is almost a continued satire on “ parochial relief ’— 
even when he speaks of his coat, whose buttons were ornamented 
with “the good Samaritan,’ he adds that he “put it on for the 
first time to attend the inquest on the tradesman, who died in a 
doorway at midnight, from exposure to the cold and want of the 
necessaries of life.” This coutrast between kindness and cruelty, 
between the Samaritan and the “ parochial oflicers,” is also another 
example of Dickens’ power to make every circumstance aid in 
giving force to the impression which he would make. 

We might pursue this subject farther, poiting out other pecu- 
liarities of Mr. Dickens which are worthy of notice ; but our lim- 
its will not permit. We cannot however close without alluding 
to some passages of remarkable power. Can there be a scene 
more thrilling or more vividly described than the murder of Nan- 
cy: Passing over the act itseli—the contrast between the love 
of the girl and the hate of the robber—between her impassioned 
pleading for life, and his savage, unmoved determination—notice 
the description after the deed had been done :— 
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“The morning sun lighted up the room where the murdered 
woman lay. It did. Sikes tried to shut it out, but it would 
streamin. He had not moved ; he had been afraid to stir. There 
had been a moan and a motion of the hand; and with terror ad- 
ded to hate he had struck and struck again. Once he threw a rug 
over it—but it was worse to fancy the eyes and imagine them 
moving towards him, than to see them glaring upward, as if 
watching the reflection of the pool of gore that quivered and 
danced in the sunlight on the ceiling. He had plucked it off 
again. He struck a light, kindled a fire and thrust the club into 
it. There was human hair on the end, which blazed, shrunk 
into a light cinder and, caught by the air, whirled up the chim- 
ney.” 

We need quote no farther, even this is sufficient ; but from this 
place on, through the wanderings of Sikes—his terror by night, 
and his fears by day—his dread of men, lest he should be known, 
and his dread of himself, because he must remember, until, amid 
the fierce and exulting gaze of thousands, an awful end closes his 
career with a scene of surpassing power—through all we see the 
hand of a master. ‘T’o relate a dreadful murder is indeed no dif- 
ficult task, for every newspaper seribbler can do it; but it is in 
the introduction of circumstances, to fill out the picture—the hair 
on the club, and the sunlight reflected from the pool of gore— 
that Mr. Dickens’ merit is seen. "Thus, also, when Ralph Nick- 
leby is about to commit suicide, with what skill and effect are we 
told,— 

“'The rain and hail pattered against the glass; the chimneys 
quaked and rocked ; the crazy casement rattled with the wind, 
as though an impatient hand were striving to burst it open. But 
no hand was there, And it opened no more.” 

But enough of such scenes. If you would see Mr. Dickens’ 
power in those of a different character, turn to Oliver’s happy 
days among friends, or to his sorrow when one of those friends 
was sick, and feel with him (as who that has lost a friend has not 
felt?) that—* We need be careful how we deal with those about 
us. For the death of friends brings with it thoughts of so much 
omitted, and so little done; of so many things forgotten, and so 
many more which might have been repaired, that such recollec- 
tions are among the bitterest we can have.” 

It would be pleasant to dwell longer on this part of our subject ; 
but we must take our leave of Mr. Dickens. If our readers have 
received from these remarks a tithe of the pleasure which his 
writings can atlord, we are satisfied. 
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THE GRECIAN MAID. 


(The following lines, never before published, were written in boyhood by a gradu- 
ate of this Institution, since one of our most distinguished poets | 


Ir was a sweet and moonlit might 

OF summer, such as young girls love, 
When the first ray of passion’s light 

Breaks on the feelings—and they rove 
Abroad for self-communion—dwelling 

Delightedly on love's bright things, 
And fondly to the soft moon telling 

Their young hearts’ new imaginings. 
The light was sweet, and shone as fair 

On Scio as on other lands ; 
But hearts were sad and breaking there, 

And maidens with their blood-stained hands 
Bathed the pale temples of the dying 

In their own tears, wrung out by wo ; 
And with their silken locks were trying 

In vain to check life's gushing flow. 
How strange that light so pure should fall 

Upon the dead and living too— 
On hearts decayed and withered all, 

And hearts whose fondest dream is true. 
I marked one maid, whose form and air 

The hand of Raphael would wrong ; 
My lyre can only call her fair,— 

I have no power to paint in song. 
Her eye of tire—an eye which sent 

From out its veiling lashes, thought 
And language, far more eloquent 

Than tone and gesture e'er have wrought— 
Was bent intensely on the face 

Of a dark-hair'd young warrior, sleeping 
His last sleep on that glorious place, 

Where love was all too proud for weeping. 
And proud was that fair maid to read 

In the curled lip, and brow unbent, 
The tale of manly thought and deed, 

And blood for Greece and freedom spent 
How could she weep—why shed a tear, 

That like a setting sun he died ? 
He slept too nobly on his bier, 

Wrapped in the banner of his pride. 
His course was run, and gloriously — 

And almost with a smile she prest 
His lips, ere sadly, silently, 

They laid him in his narrow rest. 
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The sod was placed—and she was there 
Alone by that new grave—she felt 
How desolate the temple, where 
The spirit dwells not—and she knelt 
Upon the damp sod, as there sprung 
A thought of music, and she sung— 


« Light be thy slumbers, and sweet thy rest,— 
Heavily presseth the sod thy breast ; 
And never a nobler, manlier one, 
Rested beneath, when his race was run. 
Feed not on him, ye worms—away ! 
Ye have no part in the hero's clay. 
Waken, ye flowers! to life respring— 
Come in the light of your blossoming ; 
Waste not, decay not—the leaf should not fall, 
That is wreathed in the hero's coronal. 
Spirits of moonlight, and starlight, and air, 
Spirits who dwell where the flowers are fair, 
Spirits of mountain, of flood, and of dell— 
Come in the strength of your holiest spell ; 
Hallow the sod—and lend freshness and bloom 
To the withering flowers, that spring at his tomb. 
Then rest thee, my lover—thy spirit shall be 
Like the spell of the moon on the tide of the sea : 
I will move by thy guidance, and live in thy light, 
Till the ebb of life's tide shroud my passions in night ; 
And then, as the sea takes the moon to her breast, 
We will meet, to be one, in the isles of the blest.” 


The sun was on the Aigean sea, 
And the light breath of morning curled 
The rippling wave, as joyously 
The Moslem fleet their sails unfurled. 
But curse of hate, and deepened tone 
Of vengeance for their deeds of blood, 
Stole murm'ring by—as one by one 
Their light barks breasted to the flood. 
One sun had risen—one moon—one tide, 
Since those proud barks first ploughed that sea ; 
Yet, in that little while, how wide 
Had spread the curse of slavery ! 
Greece! classic Greece! my earliest love !— 
Home of Demosthenes—awake ! 
If but to say that Greece hath strove — 
Hath struggled—once—awake ! awake ! 
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OR 


TABLETS OF AN IDLE 


PART SECOND. 


Hear, land 0° cakes, and brither Seots, 
Frae Maidenkirk to Johnnie Groat's 
If there's a hole in a’ your coats, 
Trede you tent it 
A chiel’s amang you takin’ notes, 
And, faith, iv! Burns. 


[wave called myself an idle man; Lam, by education. The 
quiet little village of Brighton, where I passed my boyhood, was 
little impregnated with the spirit of enterprise. It was so much 
apart from the din and bustle of the world, that even the shrewd 
shopkeeper, bargained with the pedlar from the city, for his stock 
of wares. It was a village of true republican simplicity ; the 
ways of their ancestry had been handed down to the inhabitants, 
with most punctilious reverence, fora century ; no post roads, no 
mill privileges, had blighted the prospect of a safe and auspicious 
journey in the tracks of their fathers. 

The happy new year, and the merry Christmas, and the April 
fool tricks, ran round the little village with all the glee that char- 
acterized the sunny days of Queen Elizabeth ; and the blithe ur- 
chins kindled their flaming pile as regularly upon Christmas eve, 
as their fathers had done before them. 

It was a town of good old fashions; men lived to a right an- 
tique old age; women reposed in their huge leathern bottomed 
arm-chairs, long after the ladies of the world had fretted them- 
selves to death, with their misshapen implements of fashion. 

There were more boys, and fewer young men in Brighton, than 
grace the march of reform ;—more girls and fewer young ladies. 
It was the village of old fashion gossipping, of the chatting tea 
party; and every stranger who baited his nag at the inn, was 
crowded around by a dozen prying brats; evef? the ostler asked, 
‘how far he might have travelled,’ and he was stared at from ev- 
ery casement of the town. 

No wonder, that in such a place, amid such associations, I grew 
up idle. “Twas one of those unlucky urchins, at mention of 
whom old men shake their heads, and predict that they will one 
day come to the gallows.” ‘This seems to comport strangely with 
some traits given in my former paper, but so it was, nor did a 
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change occur, until my habits of life were changed ;—until | be- 
came a reader and student of books. 

Still | was idle. I read, but not continuously ; I studied, but 
the thought of the old poet, came on me in crude fancies, and | 
shut the book, and pondered on his life and destiny. 

And now, I turn to old Greek tomes, and ghosts of the slaugh- 
tered at Marathon stride by me, as I open the page ; and wild va- 
garies lead away my fancy, and I follow the dead in the ‘Thracian 
valley, and I thunder over the waters of the Adriatic in the brazen 
prowed galley, and wander in raptures by the Dalmatian shore,— 
but my book lies unnoticed! And I go out, and look at the sky, 
and fondly think I read the ‘magic of its mystery ;’ and turn 
again to learning, and catch the features of a giant mind, and close 
the book! And with Willis,— 

I love to go 
Out in the pleasant sun, and let my eye 
Rest on the human faces that pass by, 
And then TE muse upon their lot, and read 
Many a lesson in their changeful cast, 
And so grow kind of heart, as if the sight 
Of human beings were humanity. 
And 1 am better after it, and go 
More gratefully to my rest, and feel a love 
Stirring my heart to every living thing, 
And my low prayer has more humility, 
And I sink lightler to my dreams—and this 
‘Tis very true,—is only idleness! 


And if from such a spirit and temper of mind, I have sutfered, 
if habits of energy have relaxed, if my mind has swung from its 
moorings, and floated on, jostled by every breeze; if | have lost 
half worth living for, [ can endure it with calmness, and with the 
bruised spirit of Medea, in the play, ery, eatur—nihil recuso— 
merui ! 


My chum, Israel Crumb was his name, I should have noticed 
before this. Poor fellow, he was one of those easy good natured 
souls who are led about without much difficulty ; and finally he 
was led back to the country. He was a true Jerseyman. I re- 
member him perfgctly—a small dapper-man, with a shock of 
brown hair, and ah eye always twinkling. He used to sit with 
his legs thrown over the stove, his Lexicon on his thighs, and his 
Livy before his face—but I rarely saw his eyes on it. 

‘'Tom, ‘Tom,’ he'd say, every five minutes, ‘this’s a dev'lish 
hard lesson ; egad, hope Tutor Y. won’t call me up.’ 

Then he would thrum away at his Lexicon as if the spirit of 
Livy was in him, then glance at the clock, then scowl over his 
page, run through a sentence or two, glance at the clock again— 
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‘eurse the deuced Latin’ and throw his book across the room! 
rom this time tll recitation, his round face wore a ludicro-seri- 
ous air, and he usually read a page or two in the comic alinanac. 
But after recitation, his face wore a singular brightness ; no mat- 
ter Whether a failure or an escape,—his anxiety was gone, and he 
laughed, and chatted, and looked through the comic almanac, un- 
tilan hour before the next recitation, when he repeated nearly the 
same scene described above. 

1 never knew him angry. ‘'The devil take the lesson,’ was 
the strongest language 1 ever heard him use, and this always ina 

‘Pickwickian sense.’ His Sunday reading, for he was brought 
up by staunch Presbyters, was Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress ;—a 
cheap duodecimo edition, which he had illustrated with his own 
pencil sketches ; in fact, [ believe he could have described every 
scene in Christian’s travels ; ‘but what the devil the man meant, 
by carrying a tig bag (he had so seen illustrated the burthen of 
sin} on his baek, through the slough, and the wicket, and over 
the interpreter’s grounds, he didn’t “know for the life of him! 

Livery Sunday morning, after breakfast I found chum perched 
up in his chair, his legs on the stove, his eyes twinkling, his lips 
twisting and oceasionally bursting out in a roar, at his picture of 
the battle between Great Heart and Giant Despair ! 

Crumb was not one of those ever making resolutions ; he was 
spared that sin. T think he never made one good or bad, while | 
knew him. He had a ludicrous way of laughing, after all around 
him had digested the joke; but chum’s appreciation of humor 
was rather slow in its development. In recitation room, or parlor, 
he always managed to commence his laugh a few minutes after 
wll others had checked their mirth; but chum’s little brisk ‘he! 
he! he!’ was sure to revive a new sally, and this again Crumb re- 
echoed, catching the joke, and shaking his shock of hair like a 
jolly alderman. 

So much did this disposition in chum interfere with all at- 
tempts to preserve a proper degree of gravity, that Tutor was obli- 
ved to detain him after recitation, upon the manifestation of rather 
unusual hilarity on his part, and reprimand him for his disturbance 
of the exercises. Crumb didn’t tell me the result of this inter- 
view, but Thave not a doubt that he laughed in the 'Tutor’s face ; 
very certain it was that ever after, Tutor C. treated poor chum 
very sternly. 

But as [have already intimated, chum was led astray, widely 
astray, and forgot himselfin his pleasures, missed his way-marks, 
until the rebuke of the despotic power to which he was amena- 
ble, fell like a thunder-stroke upon him. 

It was a sad blow for poor chum, and he felt it sorely. I re- 
collect the event as vividly as if it were but yesterday. ‘The lu- 
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dicrous twinkle of his eye, had given place to an unfeigned ex- 
pression of sorrow. | found him in our little room, shortly after 
the announcement had been made to him, of his dismission. He 
was in his old seat, but neither the comic almanac, nor any record 
of his healthy pastime was before him. ‘Traces of tears too were 
on his face, and he occasionally heaved a deep sigh. 

I dropped a word or two of encouragement, but without much 
effect. ‘It’s dev’lish hard (a sob )}—indeed it is, ‘Tom, not that I 
care, but (a sob) look at that letter, ‘Tom, you know the hand, (a 
sob) what'll she think ? 

1 did know the hand, ‘twas his mother’s ; and that evening as 
he gathered up his little stock of clothes for his departure, his pock- 
et bible, accidentally opened at the very page, where the same 
hand had written a line of admonition, and the tears rolled down 
his cheeks, as he laid it carefully away in his trunk ! 

But Providence, as surely as ‘Thomson has foretold it, 

—from seeming evil, 
Sull educing good, 

made this misfortune the means of throwing him into his proper 
sphere. [saw him half a year since; he had entered business 
in the city of }——, and was the most successful tradesman in 
the county. He had a joke and a smile for every one, and his 
happy elation of spiuits and buoyancy of character had found a 
fitting basis, and he was now contented, and eminently prosper- 
ous. He lost two years of his life, in college, except as they gave 
him experience ;—how many lose four ? 

Yes, Israel Crumb was a picture of many men about college, 
no more fitting themselves for active professional life, than you 
could fit a donkey fora mile heat! Fine hearted fellows, too, 
some of themare ; like my chum, kind, obliging, possessing every 
thing to endear them to mankind in their proper sphere. But, 
ah! with little or no native taste for mental labor, they spurn the 
active pursuits to which their inclinations are naturally bent ; and 
with a pride to indulge in the gaieties, and wear the courted air 
of a learned coxcomb, they come to college. Some yield at once 
to seducing proposals ; the fascinations of books have but a small 
hold upon their minds,—they are weaned away to haunts of dis- 
sipation, Where time flies by in sunshine,— 

* Where social life and glee sit down, 

All joyous and unthinking, 

Till, quite transmugrify d, they're grown, 
Debauchery and drinking : 

Oh! would they stay to caleulate 
Th’ eternal consequences ; 

Or their more dreadful hell to taste, 
Damnation of expenses!" 
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Others, of the same class, more ingenuous, yet haunted with a 
vague notion that a college degree will be the shibboleth of great- 
ness,—the lamp of eastern story,—the magic word to throw open 
to them the door of distinction and of honor, wait for it passively, 
with a hope and trust that would do credit to a martyr! Such 
break not the charm around them, by any strenuous personal ef- 
fort, but squander their time in idleness—sheer idleness! Let 
such take a lesson from that wreck of dissipation, Rob. Burns,— 


Oman! while in thy early years, 
How prodigal of time | 

Misspending all thy precious hours, 
Thy glorious youthful prime ! 

Alternate follies take the sway ; 
Licentious passions burn ; 

Which tenfold force give nature's law, 
That man was made to mourn ! 


I cannot go on without alluding to some, ‘as dissolute, as des- 
perate,’ who are the guides of such as Israel Crumb ;—the Cha- 
rons, ferrying to the shore on which he (poor fellow !) was stran- 
ded! And here I could with Young, call on ‘Juvenal, tor his 
severer rage,’ to lash those harpies of ruin, shamelessly boasting 
the spirit of the poet and philosopher—Seneca,— 


Sola est quies, 
Mecum ruina cuncta si video obruta. 
Mecum omnia abeant. Trahere cam pereas, libet ! 


College is not without such characters ; crafty villains by their 
devilish cunning, learned to cling to the door posts of hell, and 
show in their fellows! And if any with years before them here, 
are yielding to the seductive enticements of such, let me implore 
them to be wary; turn again to the sweet classic pastoral, and 
look with anew eye upon the figurative lines of the old piper 
Damutas,— 


Qui legitis flores, et humi nascentia fraga, 
Frigidus, O pueri! fugite hine, latet angurs in herba. 


Acquaintances, more than any thing beside, are to be dreaded 
in acollege life. Not that I would favor a destitution of all so- 
cial spirit; but friends must be chosen with caution, and must be 
few. Many a one’s time is squandered in idle gossipping with a 
multitude of acquaintances. Oh! that any should seek to be 
known for the sake of being popular—that bugbear of the un- 
suspecting, and the rock upon which many a poor fellow’s bark 
is stranded for life! Yes, ‘tis no exaggeration to trace back to 
the intluence of so empty a desire, as that of being popular, the 
first erring from the path of duty. Mark the young, thought- 
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less, giddy boy, thrown from the lap of nursing parents, upon the 

buffettings of this small, but angry sea. Hosts of watffickers 
throng around him, and every skipper tries his courage but too 
successfully. His ears are filled with idle tales of reputation ; 
bubbles reflecting iris hues, are floated before him by designing 
alchymists, and he snatches and is hurried on—forgets his tempt- 
ers, in the pursuit of their bait! Flattery pours its emptiness in 
his ear, with too fatal sweetness, and he buys more ; and he for- 
gets, or if he forgets not, he learns to look above the staid virtues 
of real friends, and presses on, goaded by the alternate taunts and 
praises of his destroyers! 

But, Reader, Lam wearying your patience, with—what you 
know. But remember, that with my whims—‘ homo sum ; nihil 
humani a me alienum puto:’—and call me not vain, if in refer- 
ence to this mottled array of truths, | am»persuaded— 


‘If ye talke wel therewithe, 
It hath in it some pithe.’ 


It was after many mouths of my new life had passed 4 that 
[ paid my first visit to Miss Morton, at the ’s Boarding School ; 
aud there was something in the remembrance of our accidental 
meeting before described, that persuaded me I was now going to 
Visit a stranger. Oh Kate, it was not thus, when I used to skip 
over the fence, and frolic with you under the old ash tree in your 
father’s yard. ‘There was then no palpitation of the heart—no 
vamping of dress—no studyings at the mirror. 

It was a lovely moonlight evening, that I left my room with a 


a) full heart; but | walked briskly onward, turned a dozen angles, 
i* and soon found myself approaching the seat of refinement, and 
| fashion, and learning. It was a long building, with an antique air, 


overshadowed by huge sycamores. ‘Through the branches, the 
gleam of the parlor astral was twinkling playfully ; and the moon- 


rh Y beams were reflected on the white surface of the building, in 
spangles. 

Tih Rich palace, thought I: within those walls are cultured the souls 
| if b of the fairest of God's creatures ; hues of celestial origin, divin- 
re. 4 est and purest of earth, are there softened and refined! I love 


, to muse in such tones of thought, however exaggerated ; and 
i they were in the present instance eminently exaggerated. It was 
| before me I saw the rasp and file of fashion cutting away the 
growth of native simplicity ; artlessness was becoming, under the 
| new teacher, an art; modesty, once a virtue inbred, was torn 
) away to build the exquisite accomplishment, under a mortal arti- 
i, ficer! the orchestra of nature was being attuned to the harsh 
; sounds of mechanical ingenuity ! 
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There studied the buxom country lass—studied to make her- 
self an ape of fashion! ‘There the blue-eyed girl of a dozen 
summers, was being taught the jargon of society, before she was 
able to strut in its artificial atmosphere ; there the damsel of up- 
wards of a score of years, was learning in the accomplishments 
of a boarding-school education—in the sentiment of a corrupt 
social organization, to prune away the harshness of years, and 
atone for nature’s blight, by the polish of art! "here the daugh- 
ter of a millionaire, coquetted as an heiress; now an elegant 
pelisse of figured satin set off her form, and now a flowing robe 
of muslin; and abroad the rich cashmere, or chinel, or mantilla 
dangled from her shoulders ; and ever (for she was ugly) a heavy 
veil hid her features from the vulgar gaze of the world ! 

Miss O—, the directress, was ‘a young lady of superior attain- 
ments, eminently qualified, an experienced teacher, elegantly edu- 
cated ;’ moreover, she was one who had brought several actions for 
breaches of promise, but had now found a home among her lovely 
pupils. Her charges in Spanish were very extravagant, and those 
in Italian, and the higher branches of mathematics, she had 
found it convenient to place at so enormous rates, that she was 
rarely employed to teach them. 

‘This lady I found in the parlor; she was not like the prim 
mistress of my boyhood ; no stern sobriety clouded her aspect ; 
she had not the same neat black bombazine, with its nicely adjusted 
cape, and plain muslin collar; not the same starched cap, tower- 
ing over a face hardened by long years of mistresship—tar from 
all this. She might have been thirty; I say she might have 
been, though a casual observer, and her more intimate retainers 
would rank her at eighteen or twenty! <A faded mousseline, 
with heavy flounces hung around a form which (I say it in cour- 
tesy) might once have been graceful, but which was now stiff 
from excess of attention. A silk cravat, negligently thrown over 
her shoulders, was fastened upon the bosom by a huge glittering 
broche ; she also wore a gold watch with showy chain, and an el- 
egantly cut bottle of volatile salts, which she was pleased to call 
before her pupils and visiters, the carbonate of ammonia! Her 
features were by no means handsome, though she had evidently 
pursuaded herself to believe that they wore a striking intellectual 
cast! But I was astonished—I even trembled to see her face bla- 
zoned with all the coquetry of girlhood; and her languid, yet 
(so to speak) marked air of naivéte, excited strange feelings in 
my bosom of disgust and fascination ! 

But I was freed from such terrible sensations by her leave ; and 
was soon attended by my quondam acquaintance of the country. 
She entered with a courtesy, which from its stiffness, I doubt not 
had been studied before her mirror, and a sweet ‘ good evening.’ 
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A rich blue-black silk, with bodice waist, she now wore in place 
of the simple light merino, which set off her charms so tastily in 
the old fashioned village of Brighton. A cape of the same mate- 
rial with the dress, now hung upon her shoulders, surmounted by 
an elegantly worked French collar, and this again tied rather 
openly about her neck with a thread lace band. A delicate gold 
chain, hung with the muslin and embroidery, giving an air of 
richness to this part of her person, at which (thought I) neighbor 
Morton would shudder. A mammoth fouranour, hidden before 
I could complete my observations, by her negligent position on 
the lounge, was another evidence of her advance in the art of re- 
finement! beside a flesh colored slipper, just peeping from be- 
‘neath the heavy flounces of her dress. Her manner, Congreve 
has deseribed in four lines, better than [could do in a hundred ;— 
Coquet and coy, at once her air, 
Both studied though both scem neglected ; 
Careless she was with artful care, 
Affecting to seem unaffected ! 


‘It has been a fine day, Miss Morton,’ said I, after casting 
about for somewhat to say. 

‘Very beautiful,’ said Miss Morton. 

‘We often enjoyed such at Brighton,’ said [. 

‘Ah! indeed I had forgotten; but this seems to me a much 
more delightful place.’ 

‘True, itis in some respects, but after all, Miss Morton, I love 
those old scenes of country life, and could almost return to them 
now without regret.’ 

‘Indeed, why I had almost forgotten them ; these walks are so 
delightful, and so much of life every where.’ 

‘You seem then,’ said I, thinking I saw a handle for a com- 
pliment, ‘to have contented yourself singularly with your lot, 
while | have instanced the truth of Horace’s satire,— 


Agricolam laudat juris Valensis peritus, 


(Please remember, | was verging on my Sophomore dignity at 

that time) ‘1 alter a word,’ continued I, ‘while [ believe I pre- 

—_ the quantity. But perhaps, Miss Morton, you don’t study 
tin?’ 

‘Oh yes, Lam studying Latin Lessons, but Miss O— thinks 
it rather pedantic for young ladies to acquire a very extensive 
knowledge of the learned languages, so that [ think of leaving 
off in a few days. Indeed I believe Miss O— doesn’t teach 
farther than verbs. We take up Paradise Lost, in its stead; Miss 
O— thinks an acquaintance with the old English E’ssayists a 
finer accomplishment than a knowledge of Latin; and surely 
they are not so difficult.’ 
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Nor so diflicult to teach, thought I, ‘ but do you read no other 
of Milton’s works ?’ 

‘Milton—Milton—ah, we do; didn’t he write—do you like 
Milton, Mr. Brainard? Here she reached out her foot, (she had 
a remarkably handsome one,) and played with the fringe upon 
the rug. 

‘Why, no, IT can’t say Ido; you will be surprised, but if | 
wish the sublimity of his style, I find it purer in the Bible: if I 
wish the majestic gait of language, Johnson has the artifice more 
pertectly ; if [am pleased with the flow of numbers, Cowper 
charms me more; and Milton’s descriptions are fully equalled in 
Lalla Rookh.’ 

‘Did you say you liked Milton, Mr. Brainard ?’ 

Ahem! thought I, she’s lost a superior remark ; s’death UII re- 
peat it: —‘no, Lean’t say Ido; sublimity find in the Bible tru- 
er to itself; the pomp of manner, Johnson carries with him to a 
superior degree ; the flow of Cowper is incomparably sweeter, and 
Lalla Rookh possesses more elegant descriptions.’ 

‘Lalla Rookh, ah, I have read it, ‘tis delightful! ‘tis Miss 
More’s, think 

‘You study French, Miss Morton?’ said I, anxious to change 
the topic. 

‘Oh yes, Monsieur A— comes every day ; Miss O— thinks 
he’s a lovely man.’ 

‘And do you speak French, ma cher fille?’ (eheu! hee memi- 
nisse mihi paenitet !) 

‘Indeed, no!’ (very pertly,) ‘ Miss O— thinks it looks affected 
to talk in company ; though she sometimes talks before us !’ 


Reader, | spare your patience, and Kate I spare thy never 
mind, I can’t speak ill of the gentler sex. Better, far better had 
Miss Morton remained plain Kate; better had she never seen a 
New Haven boarding school. Her compressed waist torturing 
her frame and mind, tlings the color from her dimpled cheek, back 
to the heart, and binds it there—oh, how long! Strange fancies 
are growing on her mind; factitious associations biend her feel- 
ings toa new ritual; sense is swallowing up the intellect; the 
creature is forgetting she bears the impress of a Creator, —forget- 
ting she is not all self!— 


‘ Fairest of creation—lnst and best, 
low art thou lost!’ 
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WINTER IS COMING. 


Tne winter is coming, the winter is coming, 
And its merry sleigh-rides with the fair , 
And autumn is going, and autumn is going, 
‘To take up his quarters elsewhere ! 


Farewell to thee, autumn, farewell to thee, autumn, 
I'm glad thou art gone from us now, 

For burly old winter, for burly old winter 

Is come with his snow-beaten brow. 


"The snow is now falling, the snow is now falling, 
How gently it floats in the air; 

And pleasure is calling, and pleasure is calling, 

To hasten away to the fair. 


The gay bells are ringing, the gay bells are ringing, 
I love their sweet music to hear; 

Though it often awakens, it often awakens 

The thoughts Freveal in a tear. 


I know not the reason, | know not the reason 
Why pleasure it now should destroy ; 

For L loved the sweet music, | loved the sweet music 

Of bells, when a play-loving boy, 


And now Lremember, and now | remember 
How offen I've wandered away 

Toa neat little cottage, a neat little cottage, 

That used to stand over the way. 


| And there I did listen, and there [ did listen 
To the sound of the merry sleigh-bells, 

And the voice that awakened, the voice that awakened 
The sweetest of musical spells ! 


| Now years have departed, now years have departed, 
} No cottage stands over the way ; 
ie The place is deserted, the place is deserted, 


And those I once loved—where are they” 


MISANTHROPY. 


. ‘Tene are some distortions of the mind which seem peculiar 
Hy to te sedentary man. ‘There is something in the narrow walls 
of a room, and the light of the midnight lamp, which produces 
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effects far diferent from those of the arch which Auas bears—the 
root from which hangs the lamp of day. He whose prospect is 
confined to the few square inches of bl: ik and white which an 
octavo can furnish, has not the thoughts of him who treads the 
mountain's brow, or makes his constant home upon the changing 
deep. We speak not now of the robust form of the illiterate 
ploughinan, nor of the vigorous mind of the sickly student—for 
these are the most natural and obvious effects of the different 
courses of life—but rather of those influences which would per- 
haps escape the notice of the superficial observer, 

Of these we may mention as among the most important—a 
sort of misanthropy—an artificial distaste for the society of his 
fellows, the seed of which seems to have lain dormant in the 
mind until the soil was loosened by culture, and then the unblessed 
plant springs up and grows until it easts a dark and chilling shade 
over every thing that grows around it. This is not the case with 
every mind, But if there be evil seed in other soil, it springs 
spontaneously from the untilled earth; but this delights to lie 
concealed until it may curse the labors of a diligent husbandman ; 
and as it grows It seems pleasant to the eyes and a tree to be de- 
sired to make one wise. But it strikes its roots deep, and, like 
the myrtles on the grave of Polydorus, feeds upon the very 
heart’s blood, 

‘There is much in the situation of a student to cherish such a 
feeling, where it really exists, if not to create in minds which it 
had never entered. 

In the seclusion of his chamber, the scholar accustoms himself 
to commune with his own thoughts, and he comes to feel that 
there was truth in the saying of the Roman, that “he was 
never less alone than when alone,”—a remark most philosophical 
and true, but in its influence upon some minds most pernicious 
also. For, beside the thought that they have the very feelings 
that onee dwelt in the mind of an ancient sage, there is an inde- 
pendence in the sentiment that comme ‘nds itself to the mind, 
Which is laying the plan of its future course, before that mind can 
fairly weigh its merit. ‘This is the error of a studious and care- 
ful mind; of one aiming to avoid taking a leap in the dark, yet 
often, by examining too diligently the partial facts before it, turn- 
ed from the straightforward path by which nature would lead it 
to eminence or practical usefulness. It is doubtless well to train 
the mind to occupy the hours of solitude with busy thought ; 
but it is ruinous to the improvement of such a mind, to give up 
its companions and become its own intimate and confidential 
fnend. Such an one need not fear that he will waste his time in 
conversation. Let him dread loneliness, as does the frighted child 
—for there are terrors there worse for him than all the monsters 
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which an infant imagination ever framed of air. Pleasant as are 
his solitary thoughts to him, they unfit him for any but the most 
profitless of lives—that of the mere speculator. 

It is the more painful to see such a fault in such a mind, be- 
cause, keeping pace with its growth, it poisons its extending in- 
fluence, and is constantly sowing the tares with the wheat, and 
and that too, perhaps, in spots unlike that in which they origin- 
ally grew—spots where only one can flourish. 

We have spoken, thus far, of the influence of such feelings 
upon the heart which is comparatively cold by nature. Here it 
adds a moroseness to what was perhaps a natural ditlidence, and 
makes the man, in a sort, a stranger to his race. And when 
the same feeling is more fully developed, it becomes the surly 
pride of a cynic, looking always upon the dark side of human na- 
ture, and spending his days bemoaning the faults of others, instead 
of showing good deeds in himself. 

‘There is another order of mind, in some respects the reverse of 
that which we have been considering. In place of the cold 
heart, nature has plamted there the warmest and the tenderest 
feelings. ‘lhe frigid indifference which despises every thing 
which the world admires is absent, and its place supplied by the 
most delicate taste, and the warmest admiration for all that is 
most beautifulin nature audin mind. ‘The popular writers of the 
day whom the other condemned indiscriminately, are his delight. 
He sympathizes with all the feelings they express, and he who 
can paint the most exciting emotions in the most vivid colors, has 
the strongest hold upon him. 

But poison will kill as soon as starvation, and he who studious- 
ly aims to dry up the fountain of feeling within him, pursues not 
a more ruinous course than he who unwittingly, perhaps, casts 
into it an evil branch which will change its sweet waters into a 
Marah. 

The influence of a certain class of writers in weakening the 
bond which binds man to his fellow man, may be most clearly 
seen by considering that of him who stands first in literary rank, 
and in evil influence—Lord Byron. 

This author was peculiarly under the influence of this man-re- 
pelling spirit. It seems a part of his mental composition, and of 
every thought that ever entered his brain. It is not to our pur- 
pose to inquire by what untoward circumstances his warm heart 
may have been frozen, and his love for man turned to bitter hate. 
This may be an apology for the man, but can never do away the 
fatal intluence of his works. in them the same character stands 
before us every where. Harold, the cheerless wanderer, who had 
drunk the joys of earth, until they had become bitter to his taste 
—the Corsair, a deadly foe of the race that had wronged him, 
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yet one of nature’s noblest noblemen,—Alp, the Adrian renegade, 
a traitor by compulsion, a hero by nature,—Lara, dark and for- 


bidding, yet an object rather of admiration than dislike,—Mantred, 
roysterious and fearful—a man 


“That wore the form, 
Bat had no syinpathy with breathing flesh 


all these and others may seem to excite only pity, but their real 
effect is far otherwise, ‘There is an intoxication about them 
which disturbs many a young mind, and such are the minds for 
whom Byron's works have the greatest: charms. Every one 
must judge for himself, and mainly from his own feelings, of their 
effect. Bat we think few will doubt that the concluding stanzas 
of the third canto of “Childe Harold,” have done more mischief 
than all the immorality of “ Don Juan,” or all the blasphemy of 
the * Vision of Judgment.” You may find vice every where, but 
not every Where can you find verses like these. 


© PT stood alone and stand alone, remembered or forgot,’ 
* T have not loved the world nor the world loved me,’ &e. 


Such passages as these are read and read again; for there is 
feeling in them—deep, strong, and bitter, most vividly portrayed. 
From admiring the poetry, the mind begins, insensibly, but inev- 
itably, to sympathize with the author. There is a feeling of the 
moral sublimity of his mind who can scorn the world that has 
wronged him, proudly defying the voice of man and almost the 
decrees of heaven. 

As the mind dwells upon the wrongs of the author, the mental 
vision becomes distorted, and though life may have been a sum- 
iner’s day to the reader, his wild fancy tells him that it has been 
filled with vexation aud disappointment. Friends may be warm 
and kind, but he sees in each a secret foe. ‘The wish of his 
heart Is— 


“Ob! that the desert were my dwelling place!” 


This is perhaps a strong case, and perhaps a rare one. But we 
do know that it is not a fancy sketch. ‘There are those, and more 
than one, who have felt this in all its depth, though not conscious 
of its baleful influence upon the character. 

A minor exhibition of the same feeling may be seen every day. 
We have seen the youth who was all gayety, to whom life was a 
scene of real, rational enjoyment, suddenly changed. He seems 
as if some deep calamity had befallen him. His air is abstracted, 
his eye downcast. ‘The friends whom he had always greeted 
with a look of kindness, pass unuoticed, or if ever a transient 
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smile crosses his demure features, it is that misanthropic smile 
which he has learned from his author. 


© That smile, if oft observed and near, 
Wanoed in its mirth and withered to a sneer; 
That smile might reach the lip, but passed not by, 
None eer could trace the laughter in his eye.” 


And his walks, which were wont to be pleasant interviews with 
a loved companion, are now solitary and gloomy. He seeks the 
forest or the sea, for 


©“ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
"There is a rapture on the lonely shore.” 


This taste for loneliness, this disinclination and almost loathing 
of the soeety of man, are in some minds the inevitable result of 
the reading of Byron. Does any say that the mind sees there the 
evilot such a course and learns to avoid it?) notse. [tis 
like sending aman to a hospital crowded with the subjects of the 
plague, or to the house of death, that is filled with its vietims, 
that he may learn to beware of the contagion. A useful lesson, 
truly: but one which he cannot learn without catching the in- 
lection. Some constitutions may be proof against the plague, 
and some minds may not be injured by the strain of feeling to 
which we have alluded. Such have aright to smile at the rela- 
tion of its effeets upon others. But there are those who have felt 
tall: yet, knowing its ruinous influence, they cannot wish it 
otherwise ; for there is a sort of satisfaction in the indulgence of 
this misanthropic spirit, in passing through the world like the 
valorous Don, seeing a hostile knight in every tradesman, and a 
in every windmill; and when this constant reverie has 
brought its subject to feel or to fancy that he feels himself upon 
the verge of madness, he still seeks the intoxication, for the vitia- 
ted taste which has been created, must be gratified, until the in- 
sanity which the unhappy man had feared, or rather madly hoped, 
is the result. 

Such is one of the evils to which the young scholar is exposed ; 
one which, under the appearance of natural modesty, melancholy 
of genius, or some other equally specious and deceptive name, is 
doing much to poison the educated mind of our land. 
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‘Tis sad to mark how soon the rays, 


That gild the distant west, 


Departing, mock our ardent gaze, 


And downward sink to rest. 


The flower that decks the verdant vale, 


The oak on mountain side, 
Alike 
And blooming in their pride, 
Pall, torn by wintry blasts away, 
Or wasting, sink by slow decay 
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Time's eascless strokes assail— 
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Sois it with the dearest ties 
That charm life's fleeting hours; 
Beneath the brightest summer skies 
The heavy storm-cloud lowers 
The hopes that seem so fair to view, 
In rich perspective drawn, 
Though gay as evening vermil hue, 
Are transient as the dawn 
Friendship and love alike are riven— 
The purest ties to mortals given 
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Sire how soon the flow ret fides, 
Ere its tiny leaves unfold 
Too often thus rude Time invades 


Our « arly joys, ore halfare told 


Death's bitter worm Hes hidden still 
Within the bud of life, 

| And there relentless, works its will, 
| With unseen ruin rife 


| Nor wealth nor glory he regards— 
| pity’s self’ a foe ; 

Nor youth nor age his step retards, 
Nor beauty’s healthful glow, 


Then while youth's blessings still sur- 
vive, 
Let us enjoy them now, 
And like a band of brothers live, 
With bliss on eve ry brow 


Ye mortal wasting cares, away ! 
Ye anxious fears, begone! 

Come, Hope, thy golden wings display, 
We'll dwell with thee alone 

| 

| The sweet voice of the tuneful lyre, 
Our harmless joys shall raise ; 

While circling friends around conspire 
To join the cheerful lays. 
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His form 
Seoms stately and enlarged beyond its wont, 
And in bis countenance, oft turn'd to heaven, 
There is a look as if some god dwelt in hin.” 


‘Towarns the close of the fourth century the Christian faith 
was so widely extended throughout the Roman empire that it 
might be considered as having secured for itself a firm foundation. 
There were now numbered within its pale many of the noble- 
born, and tore of those whose cultivated minds gave respectabil- 
ity to their principles. The gorgeous temples once devoted to 
the service of imaginary deities were now consecrated to the wor- 
ship of the true God. ‘The followers of the new faith were uo 
lonver looked upon as the enemies of their species, as the prose- 
lytes of a gloomy superstition ; and the superiority of a rational 
system of faith over fanciful ceremonies began to be perceived. 
Indeed it could hardly be otherwise. The purity of life, character- 
istic of the early Christiaus, was a lively comment upon their 
doctrines, and became still more apparent when contrasted with 
the laxity of morals tolerated by mythology. But although its 
prospects were favorable, and its progress no longer checked by 
the hand of arbitrary power, it was far from exercising its legiti- 
mate influence. Many of the inhuman customs which had ori- 
ginated in a darker age, and which were made sacred by the 
example of suecessive generations still remained, although hostile 
to the mild and benevolent spirit of Christianity. It was about 
this period that the order of mouks arose, whose motives, at least, 
were never questioned, however much they may have erred in 
their notions of duty. Accustomed to the pleasures of social 
intercourse, to the endearments of the domestic circle, they as- 
sumed the cowl, and, separated from their fellow men, sought in 
some obscure retreat to realize their mistaken ideas of devotion. 
Seldom did they revisit the seenes endeared to them by the ties of 
kindred, and the voice of friendship. Alone in the solitude of the 
desert they sought communion with heaven, and there engaged 
in the offices of religion, spent their days, unless called again to 
the haunts of men by the affairs of the infant church. It is with 
an individual of this class that the following incident is con- 
nected, 

The moon was shining with mild and benificent beams over 
the lofty palaces and pillared temples of Rome, as two persons, 
apparently connected with some religious order, were leisurely 
moving along one of the more retired streets. ‘They had both 
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passed the meridian of life. "The long white beard and silvery 
hair of one of them indicated an advanced age. But although 


venerable in his appearance, he exhibited no sign of inutirmity. a. 
His step was firm, and his tall ereet form, dignified in itself, was we 
rendered still more striking by the long robe in which he was | bia 
wrapped. ‘The other, though similarly habited, possessed a less | 


striking exterior. In the lofty forehead and undinmed eye of the 
former, an observer would perceive the spirtt of command, en- 
ergy and resolution; while the amiable features and unmarked 
expre ssion of the latter bespoke a man better fitted tor the duties 
of the cloister than fora situation of ditlieulty or danger. 

They had for a time pursued their way in silence, when the 
elder of the two thus addressed his companion :— 

* Hilarion,” said he, “dost thou not long to return once more 
to the peace and repose of thy hermitage ¢ For myself, Lam wea- 
ried at the sight of evils that Leannot remedy, and miseries that If 
cannot re 

‘Alas! brother Telemachus,” replied the other, “there is here 
too much to grieve the mind, as thon sayest. But yet E would 
fain learn something of the world, trom which Ihave been se- 
cluded.” 

* Beware that thou art not thyself entangled in the meshes of 
the evil one. Behold what multitudes still blindly bow to their 
idols. ©, wheu shall we see every temple cleansed, every heart 
renewed!” 

With these words the old man gathered his mantle about him, 
and the two continued their walk in stlence. had uot how- 
ever proceeded tar, when the conversation Was renewed. 

‘'Telemachus,” said the younger personage, “ hast thou heard 
that on the morrow the unfeeling multitude are again to be erati- 
fied by the cruel exhibitions of the amphitheater 

“Yea, brother, [ have heard it proclaimed, and my soul has 
been distressed at the thought. How can we expect to see this 
people brought to a knowledge of the true faith, while their pas- 
sions are inflamed, and their senses blunted in witnessing the suf- 
ferings of their miserable victims? But it shall be so no lounger ; 
[have heard a voice in the still watches of the mht, calling up- 
on ne to interpose an arm for the deliverance of this sintul geue- 
ration.” 

In the enthusiasm of the moment he stood erect, and with his 
eyes raised to heaven, seemed like a prophet, tuspired tor the ac- 
complishment of some high mission. His less resolute compan- 
ou looked upon him with wonder at this sudden burst of enthu- 
stism, and fearing lest his feelings might urge him to the com- 
mission of some dangerous act, thus addressed him :— 
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“ Brother, as thou sayest, it is a grievous sin; but how ean 
one man withstand the prejudices of the multitude ¢ The people 
are wedded to this custom, and to interfere would be to encounter 
certain death.” 

“ With man,” he replied, “it would indeed be impossible ; but 
not so with God. My resolution is fixed, if need be, even to suf- 
fer the pains of martyrdom. But it grows late, and we must 
separate, Fare thee well; be faithful, and, if we never see each 
other in this world, we shall meet in another and better.” 

So saying, he pressed his companion to his bosom, and both 
pursued their way homeward. 

Morning had searee dawned upon the imperial city, before its 
countless streets and the surrounding country were crowded with 
a dense mass of human beings, moving towards the scene of the 
expected exhibition, the Coliseum. ‘This immense structure, 
calculated to accommodate between eighty and ninety thousand 
spectators, was soon filled to overflowing. In an upper gallery, 
and separate from the rest, sat the females. ‘The seats next the 
arena were occupied by the senators and ambassadors trom foreign 
nations. Elevated above these, and covered with a rich pavilion 
of gold, was the tribuual of the Emperor. Behind the senators 
were stationed the knights, and still farther back upon rude 
seats of stone sat the common herd. 

After the noise and coufusion usual upon such occasions had in 
a measure subsided, the immense concourse gazed with anxious 
curiosity over the arena, ‘The time at length came for the en- 
trance of the gladiators. The trumpet sounded ; all discord died 
away, and an uninterrupted silence reigned as the first’ pair was 
led before them. ‘They were two young captives, who, in fight- 
ing for their homes and freedom, had fallen into the hands of 
their enemy, and were now, according to the savage custom of 
the times, about to hazard their lives to gratify the inhuman ap- 
petite of their captors. They took their stand and commenced by 
a feigned contest with wooden swords. This did not however 
excite much interest, and was only intended to draw forth their 
skill. After this, the combatants received their weapons and pre- 
pared for the deadly strife. They were in this case so equally 
matched that after the lapse of au hour, neither seemed to have 
the advantage. "The spectators became impatient, and their mur- 
murs rose like the roar of distant waves. ‘The two unfortunate 
combatants step back, and gazing upon each other with melan- 
choly interest, bare their bosoms, and rush each one upon the 
sword of his opponent. They fall, writhing upon the sanded 
tloor of the arena, and expire. Friends in their native land, they 
had fought in vain for their liberty, and now, neither would save 
his life at the expense of his companion. 
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This melancholy occurrence made but little IMpression Uper 
the heartless multitude. Acecustomed from infaney to the sight 
of blood, they witnessed its effusion with savage pleasure, and im 
this instanee at best, with indifference. 

After the bodies had been dragged out, and the stains of the 
recent conflict removed, the trampet again sounded for the en- 
counter. "The combatants this time were professors in the art, 
and their entrance was hailed with pleasures. ‘Their stolid fea- 
tures, and rough, muscular frames contrasted strongly with the 
generous and youthful appearance of the preceding pair. ‘They 
took their positions with practised caution, and had already pois- 
ed their swords, when they are thus strangely interrupted ;—An 
old man of venerable appearance rushed between them :—the 
spectators, astonished at his temerity, and awed by his enthusics- 
tie bearing, looked upon himin wonder, He raised his hand, and, 
fearless of his perilous situation, was apparently about to address 
them. when the crowd recovering from their stupor, rushed simul- 
taneously mito the street. He was still standing mn the midst of the 
arena, silently awaiting his fate. "The enraged mob return :;—tor 
a moment the air was darkened by a shower of missives, and 
‘Telemachus tell to the earth, a crushed and mangled corse—the 
inartyr of humanity, 

But although he perished in his philanthropic design, his death 
was not without effect. The feelings of the people underwent a 
strong reaction, after their excitement had subsided, and, 
enced by their urgent appeals, the Emperor Honoris finally 
abolished the inhuman custom. "Thus, by the generous self-de- 
votion of a single individual, a great obstacle to the progress of 
true religion among the people was removed, and a gross stain 
upou their character blotted out. Dwelling in obscurity, and un- 
trammeled by the selfish motives of the world, his zeal was nur- 
tured until it was called into action in the manner we have nar- 
rated, 

Christianity owes much to this generous enthusiasm of its 
early disciples. Influenced by principles, they looked not to con- 
sequences. ‘The world was before them, lying dormant in hea- 
thenisin. How dreary the prospect, had they looked beyond! 
Depending upon their own efforts, and the favoring aid of heaven, 
they dreaded no danger, were undeterred by the pangs of an igno- 
minions death; and of the great result we ourselves are witness- 
es. ‘The shades of oblivion have fallen around the memory of 
the heroes of primitive Christianity—but they regarded not, nor 
expected the honors of this world—a bright, an enduring inher- 
itanee was the object of their hopes, a crown of glory _ re- 
ward. 
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DULL LEAVES PROM THE DULL PORTFOLIO OF A DULL MAN 
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CRAWFORD AND HIS COUSIN MARY. 


VPAKT 


Tue sun was shining brightly and warm, and throwing the 
full clory of his beams over the old mansion and garden walls, 
as my friend Crawford turned, perhaps for the twentieth time, to 
kiss his last adiens over the fair fingers of his cousin Mary, before 
setting off for college. 

‘You will speedily forget me, Mary, and it will soon be as if 
we had wever met.” 

“Now, by my troth, as a true heroine would say, you must 
really think much of the heart you have been permitted to call 
yours, that you are led to doubt its faith so easily. Cousin Craw- 
ford, I hove not deserved this of you.” 

“Forgive me, dear, dear Mary, but you are so very beantiful, 
and my love for you is so little short of madness, that Lam dis- 
posed to magnify a thonsand times the chances of your being torn 
from ime. goto college—shall not see you in mouths again ; 
while you go into a populous and fascinating city, where witty 
words and a fairer outside, will, as I fear, soon banish from your 
mind, plain Thomas Crawford.” 

“Psha! cousin, banish such nonsense rather. Think you I 
know not the worth of my kind cousin? If I were to be caught 
by glitter, | were caught ere this; as it is, believe me, Thomas, 
you wrong both your own sterling worth, and also, cousin, your 
own Mary, to suppose that, in the whirl of a city, Lean in a few 
days forget these delightful hours in this happy valley. No, 
Thomas, | have vowed to love you; you only can ever absolve 
me from that vow.” 

The last pinch at parting every reader of story-book knows ; 
we shall not therefore prolong the present interview, or rather 
farewell, of the two individuals thus abruptly introduced to the 
reader; we care rather to give a very little of their history. 

These two individuals were cousins, and both of them afar 
from each of their homes, and at present under the care of a 
rich old bachelor uncle. ‘They had met here by accident, and 
for the first time in their lives; both living, as it happened, in 
different parts of the country; and having only, at the most, 
heard of each other by name. Mary was bred in the city, Craw- 
ford in the country, and for some reason or other they never had 
happened to come together. 
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Crawford had now been about two years at his college. His 
uncle’s residence was but some twenty or twenty five miles 
back in the country, in a beautiful and picturesque valley ; and it 
so happened that his uncle’s long standing invitation to come and 
spend a week with him, was accepted by the young man at the 
very moment that another uncle, and his most beautiful daughter 
—the lady we have seen—were making the old bachelor a visit 
likewise, 

When Crawford had arrived at his uncle’s it was late evening, 
and he was thoroughly drenched with rain: and on the whole. 
he did not present to his fair cousin just that outward appearance, 
that young ladies, just from the city, perhaps think the most of. 
Crawtord was something more than ordinarily plain in his appear. 
auce,—not handsome at all, rather dark ; and there was, perhaps, 
about his mouth, something that provoked even dislike : but then 
the upper part of his face was fine, even noble,—a full, broad 
brow, eyes that seemed to look you through, and the Shape and 
cast of the heaa very decided, and evincing extraordinary echar- 
acter. Stull, it must be said Crawtord was plain, and on this eve- 
ning, When ushered for the first time into the presence of his 
lovely cousin, he looked more like a coarse country school-boy, 
than a young man, destined, in less than three days, to carry the 
belle of Boston ‘off her feet.” 

We must say still further that Crawford had mingled but little 
in society—very little in that of ladies; we must add, also, that 
there was constantly in him a decided consciousness of possessing 
something vastly superior to the usual small-talk tritles of the draw- 
ing-room ; and this, as is always the case, gave to the young man, 
at first sight, a sort of cold constraint, which made even his 
defects more prominent. In short, if any one had undertaken to 
prognosticate from Crawford’s entry into his uncle’s dwelling, 
any thing as to Crawford’s true character, or any thing as to his 
sticcess with a young lady, they would have been most grievously 
outwitted, 

The uncle was a plain man, liberally educated though ; and he 
laid claim, and with some right, to the ttle of a gentleman of 
that school, that was to be found among us when we first cast otf 
our allegiance to Britain. 

* Come, nephew Crawford, when | was a boy we saluted lady 
cousins on a first meeting. This is a daughter of your aunt, 
‘Thomas, and a witch she is too. Come, boy, you will not 
flineh 

Crawford blushed like a girl; then was vexed because he 
blushed; and at last stammered out something or other about 
wet garments. 
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“Pooh! pooh! kiss her boy, or you're not worthy of the stock.” 
“ Perhaps cousin Crawford,” said the soft voice of Mary, * thinks 
that we ladies of the city are not worthy of a salute from a uni- 
versity-bred gentlemen, and a cousin to boot 7” 

“No, Pil be bound,” said Crawford, finally finding his tongue, 
“PIL not wrong myself'so far as to refuse a favor so prettily offer- 
ed, nor will Lso wrong my blood as to believe that in any of its 
branches it boasts a lassie, whose smile were not an honor to any 
one.” 

* Well done, Thomas! couldn't have said it better myself! 
You shall not only have one, but a dozen for't.” Crawford gal- 
lantly touched his cousin’s cheek, and so ended his introduction, 

“Tam sure I shall like you, cousin,” said Mary, as they sepa- 
rated for the mght ; Crawford held her hand rather long, and fixed 
on her his full, dark eyes. —Cousin Mary dreamed half the night 
about therm. 

It is unnecessary to narrate in detail, the events of the ensuing 
week. ‘The very nextday sufliced to make the young people ac- 
quainted; the second day brought intimacy; and by the third 
or fourth, Pil be bound, Mary couldn’t look into her cousin’s eyes 
without trembling: so true is it, that, when time aud opportunity 
favor, but a moment, as it were, 1s necessary, for the supremacy of 
a sterling, manly mind, over that of a true, yet still weak and 
timid girl. 

A whole month ran round, and yet Crawford kept to the coun- 
try. Letters came down from college—he flung them in the fire ; 
and he stayed, in short, until his old uncle began to threaten 
to assign hima set of rooms, and make him his heir. ‘Thinking 
now he must go, Crawford, with a heavy heart, packed up his 
things, and the parting took place we have before described. 

When two truly valuable hearts, hearts that love dearly, are 
about to separate, there is something or other growing even out 
of that very high estimate which each puts upon the other, which 
leads them to doubt; or rather we might say, it is a clear knowl- 
edge of that world to which they are about to betake them- 
selves, and a deep conviction of the fact that any thing which we 
dare prize highly may ina moment be stolen from us. We are 
alittle like misers hugging their gold—we do not so much doubt 
the purity of the metal as we do the designs of those who would 
snatch it. 


PART II, 
it is much older than Shakspeare, that the course of two young 


hearts that truly love each other, never did run smooth ; it is one 
of those truths that experience and observation are flinging into 
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our teeth at almost every step in life, and the only eredit which 
we allow the great poet, therefore, is, the just having expressed 
ina brief sentence, what all the world knows to be true. 

The “course,” in the case of these two individuals, furnished. 
as we shall see, no exception to the world’s universal experl- 
ence. Whether the reader will judge that these two young peo- 
ple ought to have been troubled as they were, we cannot say : 
suflice it. that troubles did come. 

Crawford, after a time, found himself back at college—but, 
alas, he was not the same free, open, noble-hearted fellow, that 
but a few weeks previous was packed off (we cannot say how 
—perhaps the president could tell) into. the country. He was 
never a fellow of much mirth—sull he was never the opposite ; 
he could at least give and receive a jest with as much pleasure 
asthe best of us, and im his giving send the arrow of his wit 
home. But now, even the mirth he had was gone: he roamed 
about the colleges apparently moody and absent minded; and we 
began to point our fingers significantly to our heads as the poor 
fellow passed us, thinking with the Scotchman “he’s clean datt”’ 
nest certainly, 

Que evening a friend presented himself rather suddenly in his 
room, and found Crawtord perched up in his eld easy chair, with 
his teeton the topof his stove, aud by meaus of the tron poker ocea- 
sionally diverting his thoughts with the totelleetual occupation 
of jumming the fire. He was evidently chewing the cud of his 
fancies: whether sweet or bitter is no matter. 

“Tsay, Crawford,” was the rather uncourteous salutation of 
the visitor, * what the dence makes you such an outrageous bore 
of late: not indeed to your friends, but yourself? Formerly 
your talk was worth every thing to your trends, and probably 
your meditations were pleasant to yourself; but now your tongue 
is dead, and PIE warrant: your thoughts are as good as dead also, 
repeat it, you're a very great bore !” 

This was one of Crawtord’s real friends ; the words were there- 
fore taken as they were meant. 

say, Selden,” was the answer, after Crawford had stood 
looking rather funnily at his visitor for half a minute, “ were you 
ever in love?” 

It one of Professor O—d’'s meteors had suddenly broken loose 
in the college yard, and sent its trailing fires right: athwart the 
Windows, we do not believe Selden would have opened his eyes 
one half so wide as he did at this omimous question. He started, 
look three steps backwards, and turned one eye at the door, 
While with the other he watched what he now felt assured was a 
madman. "Taking one more look at the door, and then another 
With both eyes at Crawford, he suddenly made a rush, and was 
out of the building in no time. 
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It did not take more than thirty minutes to send it all over 
college, that ‘Thomas Crawford had on a sudden become a luna- 
tic. It was of no use that Crawford so far turned his thoughts 
from his lovely cousin, as once or twice to contradict the rumor ; 
the story had got abroad: and we have it in the experience of 
six thousand years, that there is nothing the world so loves to 
talk about as the misfortunes of men, and nothing they so hate 
to retract as a well fledged popular lie. A good round lie had in 
this instance got abroad ; there was a little in Crawford's manner, 
unfortunately, that authorized it; and in one short week the world 
had got it, and would have it so, that Crawtord was crazed. We 
will not add, that it would perhaps have been wiser if some friend 
had gone to Crawford, and, dissipating the strange atmosphere in 
which he now moved, learned the truth; we rather add, what 
was the fact, that the world had determined he was crazy, and 
so crazy it must be. 

Bat now Crawtord could well have borne all this, but for its 
effects in a particular quarter—that is, on the young lady herself, 
who, by her fascinations, had given to plain, unsophisticated 
Thomas Crawford his new character. We have already said, if 
we remember right, that Crawford’s mental organization was ra- 
ther peculiar and individual. He was a fellow of splendid capa- 
bilities, but a perfect child in his knowledge ot the world. His 
intellect had also been more developed than had his feelings ; 
in truth, he had never before known what it was to indulge any 
other feeling towards a female, than a distant sort of admiration 
—that sort of feeling that always made him run across the street 
to avoid one. His new passion, therefore, which had now taken 
possession of him, made him apparently a new being. His feel- 
ings took the lead; and, dragging his intellect after them, and 
conquering it, he presented the spectacle of a man entirely ab- 
sorbed in his own delightful, yet most selfish meditations. He 
saw not what was going on about him, he cared not: it was sul- 
ficient for him that a most radiant vision had suddenly dawned 
on his soul, and that he had discovered far down in the depths of 
his heart a wonderful fountain, which sent up to his lips the 
sweetest waters in the world. 

But his new character gave him a new name ; that is, having 
become a lover, the world had called him mad: and now this 
rather undesirable reputation must of course, in time, reach the 
young lady who had been the innocent cause of the trouble, and 
here of course would new troubles be naturally expected to start 
Into view. 

It happened indeed as we would suppose. No sooner had the 
report of Crawford’s madness become generally current, than it 
reached the ears of his relations, and of course without any state- 
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ment or specification of the supposed cause or causes ; and now 
his favorite uncle, with whom Crawford had spent the preceding 
season, began to look over the family records, and to his perfect 
dismay it was discovered that an ancestor, some six centuries 
back, had, in his early youth, on being ran over by a horse, given 
for a few minutes the most unequivocal evidences of lunacy. 
This of course was enough to establish the report, and change it 
into an absolute faet. Crawtord therefore was, with his unele, 
even Without having been written to, a coufirmed bedlamite. 

And where now was the lovely Mary: Alas, she had not yet 
returned to Boston : and—we pardon her, for young ladies have 
the greatest horror, as well they should, of being wedded to a bed- 
lamite—the lovely Mary began to reconsider her letters from her 
lover, and, O- horrible !—there, yes there, did she discover symp- 
toms of lunacy too, Here had he called her an angel, there a 
Circe, now a syren, and now again awiteh and a Venus, unul the 
whole vocabulary of classical appellatives had been exhausted : 
aud then he told her how he seemed walking on the very air, 
how he thought he was in Elysium, in Heaven, every where and 
any Where, and subseribed himself her dying cousin. Oh, these 
were horrible proofs—* damned spots,” worse than those of Lady 
Macbeth’s dreams, telling of the murdered Duncan—and, we 
yrieve to say it, Crawtord, even with the lovely Mary, was a mad- 

And what were her reflections: Alas, we dare not surmise. 
Could it be, that, like other tond and trusting ones, the poor lady 
satdown and broke her heart upon ity Ne; she had not yet 
come to that. The idea of her escape from what was worse than 
ten thousand deaths, than being boiled in a caldron of witches’ 
milk, or being toasted to death like a heretie—the thought of her 
escape filled her mind, and she had not time to break her heart. 

But now the trial was approaching for them all. — The uncle 
must behold his lunatic nephew, Mary her bedlamite lover, and 
the servants their crazy young master—tor Crawford had written 
he was coming home. ‘The note, it was true, gave no evidence 
of madness—it ran thus : 


Dear Unele,-—You perhaps would be glad to see your good- 
for-nothing nephew for afew days at your pleasant home ; my 
health has suffered a little from severe study, and I think a week 
with you would recruit me. ‘Taking it upon myself to declare I 
shall be weleome, you shall see me by the mail of to-morrow. 


Yours ever, THo. Crawrorp. 
Vale College, March 1, 18--. 


But though there was no lunacy here, the fact had already been 
determined on; and, as is always the case with our queer world, 
acrotchet they had got into their heads, and it would not get 
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out. The word “health,” in the note, grinned, changed, and 
magnified, until it finally assumed the shape, and stood up before 
them a full grown portrait, of—mapness !! 


PART IIL. 


‘There never was a sadder circle presented to human eyes, than 
the one in the parlor of Crawford's uncle, at his seat in the coun- 
try, on the evening which was to add ‘Thomas to their number, 
They had all worked themselves into a perfect fever of expecta- 
tion. And it had not stopped with the parlor; the servauts had 
got wind of it, and the whole house was (to make a comparison) 
like a botude of well fermented beer on the very eve of bursting. 

Very soon the sound of wheels was heard to come up the lane 
and stop at the gateway ; and in a few moments more a thun- 
dering sound was heard at the door, and Thomas was in the hall. 

* Gracious heavens!’ were the first words heard by the trem- 
bling family seated inthe parlor, not ene of whom dared to move, 
“shall L not be freed from this cursed rumor here ?” 

Lord, massa!—QO Lord, massa !—I—I—” 

* What do you stare at, you African fool ¢ did you never see me 
before -—here, take my baggage, or—” 

“( Lord, massa—tmassa, bedlamite—O Lord, massa, O—” 

“Fool !? thundered Crawford, and applying his foot with all 
his foree, maddened to find the foolish rumors of the city had pre- 
ceded hin even here, he sent the negro rolling heels over head 
against the parlor door, which, flying open, revealed to his aston- 
ished gaze the whole family, awaiting him with the most abso- 
lute terror written on every feature. 

‘This was not a very pleasant reception, to be sure, for Thomas, 
nor was the black messenger thus kicked forward to announce 
him, much calculated to lessen the family’s fears; a ery of terror 
rose therefore from the whole group—Mary ran screaming from 
the room, his aunt fainted away, the uncle shouted for the ser- 
vants, and the servants shouted for each other. 

We do not know that it is necessary to dwell any further on 
what happened. ‘Thomas, after having shouted himself hoarse, 
and having been half choked by the servants who set upou him 
to bind him, finally made out to obtain a hearing ; and succeeded 
in convineing his uncle he had been most vilely slandered, as he 
was only mad thus much—that he greatly loved his cousin Mary. 

‘The scene was somewhat like the following. 

“Oh!” groaned the old geutleman, “that this should ever be 
my poor “Thomas.” 

“ Why—the devil, uncle—wont you open your eyes *”’ 

“Ah, there! the very language of bedlam! I say, John, Ned, 
Bill, keep him back, stand round me, don’t let him come near for 
your lives. See how he glares!” 
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Crawtord seized a chair. 

“ Murder! murder !-er-er-er !” 

Crawford could no longer restrain himself at the ridiculous 
figure which his eld uncle cut, standing in the corner of the 
room shouting at the top of his voice, and the servants gathered 
as a sort of body-guard about him, and he burst into a most im- 
moderate fitot laughter. After he had had his laugh out, he 
made out to articulate— 

“Why, uncle, will you not give your own ‘Thomas one good 
hearty gripe of the hand :—your own ‘Thomas, that you always 
loved so well 2” 

“Hey, what? my own Thomas? And you're not mad then ? 
sure: 

“Never was farther from it, though indeed the reception you 
are giving me were quite enough to produce insanity.” 

“But your conduct at college 7’— 

“Why, L was only in love.” 

“And your letters to Mary 7’— 

“Only in love.” 

* And your note about your health 7’— 

“Only a lie, unele; my love for Mary wanting some excuse 
to get off here into the country.” 

“Glorious! glorious!’—and the old gentleman commenced 
eapering about the room like a cat having stepped on a live coal. 
First he hugged his nephew, next the aunt, and lastly—alas, alas, 
to see What joy can do—the smutched-tace kitchen wench, who 
happened to get in his way in the course of his saltant gyrations. 

And so ended the meeting with the unele. 

A little scene took place above stairs about five minutes after- 
wards, which the reader will perhaps thank us for just mention- 
ig in conelusion. ‘Thomas had no sooner shaken the servants 
off, and satisfied his uncle, and flung a quart of Kau de Cologne 
into the face of his aunt, than he darted like an arrow up stairs 
after Mary. She had locked the door—he kicked it open; and 
rushing into the room, caught his cousin in his arms, just as she 
was falling fainting to the floor. 

“Cousin 

We know not how it is, but where two hearts truly belong to 
each other, there is a sort of magic in their mode of communica- 
tion, a strange language, and which cannot be misunderstood. 
Perhaps it was the tone of Crawford’s voice ; 10 matter——some- 
thing at once revealed the secret to the young lady ; and, reviv- 
ing a little, and looking into her cousin’s eyes, she saw—no mat- 
ter what she saw—but it was not the look of Mapness. 


B. 
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EPILEGOMENA. 


Reaper, there are times when we can greet thee with joyous feelings—-when 
buovant and free we gaze abroad upon the beautiful face of nature—her smiling 
flowers and green waving woodland—her dancing rills and sparkling rivers—and 
feel the full flow of friendship and hearty good will, Blessings rest with the Spring 
l'ow the careless laugh of childhood rings in our ears! We would fain bound 
again over the dewy grass, and watch every thing around us with the same inten. 
sity of interest which then was our wout, But there are also seasons when the 
mind wanders instinctively over the scenes of the past and recalls loved ones who, 
years gone by, gladdened with their siniles the spring-time of life. When winter's 
chilling blasts are around us—when the icicles fret the forest trees, and nature is 
muffled in her snow-mantle—when the vear is growing old and men gather round 
the blazing hearth—then is the time for soberer thoughts—for the more chastened 
joys of memory. Albeit we are ina sermonizing mood the printer has cut us 
short in our lucubrations. We have but space to tender to all our best wishes for 
their Christmas rejoicing, and to save the following from the storm which has 
wrecked many literary argosies. 


A tapy has offered to give me an apple, 
And that, one as huge as the brim of my hat, 
If 1 would but write her a sweet little poem, 
* Bout that thing and this thing, and this thing and that.” 


Why truly, ‘tis shocking to think of the offer, 
To one who must count his‘ five fingers and ten,’ 
And venture untrodden the steeps of Parnassus, 
With some fifty thousand of metrical men. 


But one can get spondees and dactyls together 

In some sort of shape, and in some sort of rhyme , 
Though ideas, if any, may run helter-skelter, 

Like old fashioned watches when outstripping time 


So upward, my fine little pony, on wings, 

We must cross the wide ocean ‘mid dashing and foam, 
And over the Alps and the Appenine hasten, 

To the eagle of Lon in her thunder-cloud home. 


Away now we fly with the speed of the lightning, 
(er ocean, and mountain, and glacier of snow ; 

And lo! Lam up the bold height of Parnassus 
Before I can yell to my Pegasus—whoa ! 


But alas! there's no foothold upon the dread summit, 
And an awful Acatus is yawning beneath, 
My brains are a-reeling, and I am a-going— 
To cut short for ever my metrical breath ! 
los 
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